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“The Literary Event of the Year” 


THE PUBLICATION OF 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


Edited by his Son. $4.00 net; 
postpaid $4.38 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


With Notes by G. M. Trevelyan. 
postpaid $2.19 


The Letters 


The death of a valued writer often brings a compensation 
the case of George Meredith—a deeper and closer understanding drawn from the reading of 
his persona! letters. 

THe Letrers or Georce MEREDITH, Which have been in process of selection and prep- 
aration since his death in 1909, will be found one of the most varied, interesting, and re- 
vealing of such autobiographical collections. They extend over some fifty years, beginning 
—except for a few scattered notes from his boyhood—about 1858, when Meredith was thi! 
ty years old, and after his first marriage. Among his correspondents are included his life 
long friends, John Morley (Lord Morley), Admiral Maxse, another of his most intimate as 
sociates; Frederick Greenwood, Chapman the publisher, Leslie Stephen, Robert Louis St 
venson, Trevelyan, and many others, besides a group of family friends and some of the mem- 
bers of his own household. The collection is not intended to supply a narrative of 
would it do so, in spite of its extent; but it gives an unsurpassed reflection of 





2 vols. 


$2.00 net; 


‘which is very rich and full in 


his life, nor 


temperament 


and character, of personal relations, of opinions, and even of moods; for Meredit led 
in all the good qualities of a letter-writer 
The Poems 
As the passage of time has justified the publication of the letters, so it has manded 
the collection of his poems into a one-volume household edition, simpl inexpensive, and © 
convenient. 
Grorcre Merepitn was one of the great poets in the succession of Englis! etic masters 


It is therefore right that all of his poetry should be made available in one volume 
which his eminence can be appreciated and judged. Founded on the 
of the Memorial Edition (in which the poetry fills three large 
sive volume containing more than 600 pages. Mr. Trevelyan, who wrote during the au 
thor’s lifetime “The Philosophy and Poetry of George Meredith,’ which is referred to in 
Merepirn’s recently published Letters, hag added some illuminating notes to the poems. The 


volume is the standard definitive edition of Merepirn as a poet. 


carefully revised text 


volumes) this is an impres 
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New Pocket Edition 
of Meredith’s 
Works 


The text is the same as that 
in the Bogvhill Edition. It is 
similar in appearance and 
general make-up to the bio- 
graphical edition of Stevenson 

New Volumes in the 
Pocket Edition of George 

Meredith's Worke 


CELT AND SAXON 


‘Celt and Saxon,’ " the Lon 
don Athenwum gays, “ie full of 
brilliant wit profound inaight, 


and superb passages of lyric 


prose 


THE POETRY AND PHILOSO- 
PHY OF GEORGE MEREDITH 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan 

In the first half of the book 
Mr Trevelyan examines the au 
thor’s style in his poetry in the 


ant n er to fix his place as 


a philosopher, moralist, and er 
tle f society he examipes an 
explains the content of his 
poetry 

THE S8ET 


The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel 

Dianna of the Cross-ways 

Sandra Bellont 

Vittoria 

Rhoda Fieming 

The Egoinat 

The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond 

Reauchamp'’s Career 

Evan Harrington 

One of Our Conquerors 

The Shaving of Shagpat 

The Tracic Comedians 

Lord Ormont and Hin 
Aminta 

The Amazing Marriage 

Short Stories 

Poems 

Celt and Saxon 

The Poetry and Philese- 
phy of George Meredith. 
By George Macaulay Treve'yan 

limo, limp leather, $1.26 net; 

cloth, $1.00 

The act, 18 Vola, in a doz, 

leather, $22.50 net; 
cloth, $18.00 
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WORDSWORTH 


POET OF NATURE AND POET OF MAN 
By E. HERSHEY SNEATH. 
320 pages. 82.00 
The author traces in detail the 
history of Wordsworth’s mental 
and spiritual development as a 
poet, showing the influence upon 
him of heredity and physical and 
social environment. The text in- 
cludes a careful study of the poet’s 
works and of the various ex- 
The volume forms 
of Words- 
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Publication Office, 20 Veacy Street 


Published in Co-operation with the National Council 
of Teachers of English by the University 
of Chicago Press 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


rit WEEK 
The English Journal is intended to pro- 
vide a suitable medium of expression | 
and communication for all who are in- 
terested in the advancement of English 
instruction. It is issued each month ex- | 
cept July and August. The following de- 
partments are maintained: Editorials, | 
Contributed Articles, The Round Table, | 
News and Notes, Book Reviews, Book 
Notices. The regular subscription price 
of the English Journal is $2.50 a year; | 
single copies, 30 cents; foreign postage, | 
15 cents; Canadian postage, 25 cents. 
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World We The New Real ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL POLITICS 
By WOODROW WILSON 
Gives Dr. Wilson's views on the Nature and 

Forms of Government, the Nature and Development 
of Law, and the Functions and Objects of | 
Government. 

Cloth. xxxv+659 pages. $2.00. 


HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


Learn Latin to Speak 


APS is the common-sense in Latin; | 
Palastra some 30 pamphlets for class or 
self 


instruction by figures, cuts, texts on 
subjects of daily life, supported by Roman 
authors; vast vocabulary, no translations; | 
reading. writing, speaking exercises; half | 
published; $2.50 will bring all issued; com-| 
plete $5.00; no samples. ARCADIVS AVEL- 
LANVS, 47 W. 52d St., New York City. 
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italogue of second-hand Americana, now 
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| “T°HE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Educational 
AGENCIES. 


Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
2a Park St., Boston 1845 U St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av.,.NewYork 610 Swetland Bd., Portland 
814 Steger Bd.,Chicago 343 DouglasBd.,LosAngeles 
920 Sav. Bk Bd.,Denver 345 Wright Blk., Berkeley 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 








Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mer. 
THE ALBANY EACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-one years of successful ex- 
perience in bringing together good teachers and 
good schools. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for yourself. 











NewGrant WhiteShakespeare 
POCKET EDITION 
Embodying the Ripest American Scholarship 
and Latest Shakespearean Study, after 
Years of Careful Preperation, is now 

ready 

Richard Grant White’s authoritative 
text edited by WILLIAM P. TRENT, 
BENJAMIN W. WELLS and JOHN B. 
HENNEMAN. Finely illustrated with 
48 photogravure plates. 12 vols. of 
handy size, bound in full limp leather, 
$18.00 net; separately, $1.50 net, per 
volume. Postage 8 cents each. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 














BIBLIOGRAPHIE HISPANIQUE 
Price $1.25 net. 


190Db. 
REVUE HISPANIQUE, Quarterly pub- 
lication. Subscription $4 per year. 
BIBLIOTHECA HISPANICA, List 
on application. 


The Hispanic Society of America 


156th Street, West of Broadway, New York. 




















WILHELM TELL, Act 1. By SCHILLER 
Texts 8 
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Public Libraries 


The Office Clerks are 
instructed to cut out the 
advertising colimns of 
THE NATION as a 
guide for the Purchas- 
ing Committees. 


“We buy every book 
you advertise,” writes 
one of the best known 
librarians in the U. S. 


To many libraries 
and to many individ- 
uals, books advertised 
in THE NATION are at 
once recommended as 
desirable. 
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GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


edition before publication. 


“Uncle William.” 


The Closing Net 
The Squire’s Daughter 
The Golden Rose 


Adrian Scroop 


The Arabian Nights 
Dawson ’11—Fortune Hunter 






MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
On Emerson, and Other Essays 


J. H. FABRE 


Stories of Shakespeare’s English History Plays 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


FICTION 


DAVID BELASCO 


The Hollow of Her Hand The Return of Peter Grimm 


By a strikingly original plot, coupled with keen insight into Preset! remarkably the haunting Dower of David Belasco’s 
the inmost recesses of a woman's soul, the author has pro- latest dramatic success and presents an impr: ve concep 
duced a novel which for dramatic power and intensity of in- t lations betwe the Ny ing and t lead 
terest surpasses anything he has ever written. TVhird larg: 

tted by JOHN Rat $1 net. Postpaid $1.88 


Jilustrated. 12mo. $1.80 net. Postpaid $1.43 


TTE LEE FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Mr. Achilles Miss Philura’s Wedding Gown 
charm and sympathy and genuineness of the author's \ iation of the author's wonderfully popular story 
“The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 
Illustrated. Small 12mo. $1.00 net Postpaid $1.10. [ustrated Small 12mo $1.00 wet Postpaid $1.10 


Illustrated 


1zmo 


$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.38 By Henry C. Rowland 
$1.25 net. Poatpaid $1.40 By Archibald Marshall 
By Mrs Hugh Fraser and J. I. Stahlmann 


12mo. 


12mo. $1.85 net. Postpaid $1.48 


Royal 12mo, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.38 By E. Nesbit 
The Saving Pride Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.38 By Yvette Prost 
Illustrated 12mo $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 By R. A. Wood-Seys 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
The Life of the Bee News of Springand Other Nature Studies 


A Superb Edition of Maeterlinck’s classic. With mounted Nature Essays, both Old and New With mounted illus 
illustrations in color by Edward J. Detmold. trations in color by Edward J. Detmold 
Large 8vo. Bored. $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.30. Large &vo Bored, $4.00 net Postpaid $4.30 
Maidens Fair With illus. in color. 4to. Bored. $3.50 net. Postpaid $3.77 By Harrison Fisher 
Dancing and Dancers of Today By Caroline and Charles H. Caffin 
Illustrated. 8vo. Bored. $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.30 


$3.50 net 
Square 


Postpaid $1.10 


Large 8vo. Bored 


With 40 cartoons. 
I2mo. $1.00 net. 


ESSAYS, POETRY, AND THE DRAMA 
GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
A Miscellany of Men 


A combination of snap and sparkle with underlying 
by the most brilliant essayist in England 
12mo. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65 


With illus. wn color 


Postpaid $3.75 By Rene Bull 
Written and Illustrated by 


John T. McCutcheon 


appreciative and illuminating essays on Emerson, common 


and others. 


sense, 


12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


ROBERT W. SERVICE 


The Life of the Spider Rhymes of a Rolling Stone 


Nature studies by the man whom Maeterlinck calls “one of Poems of the Sub-Arctic, by the author of “The Spell of the 
the glories of the civilized world.” Yukon.” 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65 Small 12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


By H. A. Guerber 
lllustrated. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CHIEF EDWARD F. CROKER 
Fire Prevention 


12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


Modern Philanthropy 


A Study in Efficient Appealing and Giving’ How to prevent fires, by Edward F. Croker, for twelve year 
A book based on 6,000 begging letters, asking Mrs. E. H hief of the fire department of New York | 
Harriman for $213,000,000. /2mo. $1.50 net Postpaid $1.62 Illustrated o. $1 net. Postpaid $1.65 
Race Improvement, or Eugenics Small 12mo, $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.08 By is Reine Helen Baker 
A Short History of Art Revised by Charles H. Caffin By Julia B. De Forest 
New plates, New illustrations sro. & Postpaid 8 
Wonders of the World, Ancient and Modern By Esther Singleton 
lllustrated Sro. $1.60 net Postpaid $1.79 
An Unsinkable Titanic Illustrated. 12mo0. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.12 By J. Bernard Walker 
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DODD, MEAD ©® COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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Co 
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APPLETON’ S NEW. BOOKS 





FOUNDERS OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY By Dr. G. Srantey Hatt 


\ discussion, in Dr. Hall’s characteristic style, of the personality, achievements, and writings of | 


the six founders of modern psychology—Edward Zeller, Eduard von Hartmann, Hermann Lotze, 


Theodore Fechner, Hermann von Helmholtz, and Wilhelm Wundt. 
With Portraits. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70. 


SOCIOLOGY IN ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS By Prof. Cuartes A. Ettwoon | 
A survey of the field of sociology from a psychological standpoint, with many practical appli- 
cations of the various theories advanced. 


$3.00 net. Postpaid $3.16. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE By Pavt Kcarrer 


This book gives (1) a systematic analysis of the principles of education, (2) the modern trend 
and interpretation of educational thought, (3) a transition from pure psychology to methods of 
teaching and discipline, and (4) practical applications of educational theory to the problems that con- 


front the teacher in the course of daily routine. 
Cloth. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.89. 


THE NEW COMPETITION | by Axruvs J. Envy 
A decidedly revolutionary book, showing how the business of the country is undergoing a great 
change from a competitive to a cooperative basis. 
$2.00 net. Postpaid $2.17. 


THE NEW CITY GOVERNMENT By Henry Brvire 
\ discussion of municipal administration based upon a survey of ten commission-governed cities, 
made for the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.66 





RAILROAD FINANCE by Frepertck A, CLEVELAND and Frep WILsur Powe Lt. 


\ timely and important volume describing the methods of financing railroads in the United 


ate $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.72 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE | By Prof. Grawr M. Hype 


\n extremely practical book teaching prospective reporters how to get news and how to put it | 


into proper shape after it is gathered 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62 


GAS ENGINE PRINCIPLES — by Rocer B. Wurman 


\ guide for the user of the small stationary internal combustion engine. 


Iilustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


OUTLINES OF EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY By Prof. Axrnur Denvy 
\ popular summary of the broad science of Biology in the light of the most recent investiga- 


tions and developments 


188 /llustrations. $3.50 net. Postpaid $3.75 


Circulars or Full Description sent on Request 


5 W. 32d St. D. APPLETON & COMPANY New York 
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~ APPLETON’S NEW BOOKS | 


UNDER THE OLD FLAG By General JAMes Harrison WILSON 

These are spirited memoirs of three wars by one of the best known of living American Generals. 

| His recollections of the Civil War are peculiarly interesting and of great historical value. He also 
figured prominently in the Spanish War and the Boxer Rebellion. The book will unquestionably 
be one of the most important publications of the fall. 


Two volumes. Cloth, gilt top, rough cut edges. $6.00 net per set. Postpaid $6.30 


SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD NEW ORLEANS Reminiscences of Mrs. Exviza RIpiey 


Life in the forties in the gay old French city of New Orleans—the shops, the schools, the social 
festivities, the belles and beaux, plantation and steamboat life, charmingly described 
Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70 


THE ROMANCE OF A FAVORITE By Feenewicx Loe 


The love story of the Countess de Castiglione, the beautiful favorite of Napoleon IIL, a chief 
figure at the Court of the Second French Empire, told by one of France’s greatest living writers. 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top. $3.50 special net. Postpaid $3.72. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED by Hector Fueiscumans 


A new phase of the character of the great Robespierre, which shows him not as a tiger or a 
Nero, but as a lover of women. 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top. $4.00 special net. Postpaid $4.22 


DANCING: ANCIENT AND MODERN By Erne 1. Vins 


A very interesting and valuable work, showing the development of the art of dancing from 
prehistoric times to the present day. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net Postpaid $1.62 


SILVERWORK AND JEWELRY By Hl. Wisos 


This enlarged edition of this text-book for students and workers in metal contains much valu 
able new mattrial, particularly on Japanese work. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.16 
BEHIND THE DARK PINES By Marria Yous 
Fifty tales told by the Southern darkies about the animals made famous by “Uncle Remus.” The 


book is the outgrowth of years of research work. 
29 pen and ink sketches by J. M. Conde. Cloth. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.66 


| IMPORTANT FICTION 
THE REEF A novel of American society people residing abroad iy Epiru WHARTON 


Cloth. $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42 
The STREETS of ASCALON 4 brilliant story of the ultra-rich. Ey Rosert W. Cuampers 
57 pages of pictures by Charles Dana Gibson. Cloth. $1.40 net. Postpaid $1.56 
THE ANTAGONISTS A study of youth. By E. Tempre Tuurston 
With frontispiece. Cloth. $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42 
| THE INHERITANCE A novel of American family life. By Joserpuine Daskam Bacon 
| Illustrated by F. Vaux Wilson. Cloth. $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42 


BELLA The story of a young man’s temptation. By Epwarp C. Boorna 
| Illustrated. Cloth. $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.42 


Circulars or Full Description sent on Request 


35 W.32dSst. D. APPLETON & COMPANY New York 


See 
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The Bayreuth 
Letters of 
Richard Wagner 


Edited and translated by 
Caroline V. Kerr 
An indispensable book for the 
Wagner lover, telling the fas 
cinuting story of the great com 
ver's struggles for the Festival 










rheatre at Bayreuth, treating of 
the vears just ubsequent ft the 
period covered in the recently 
published autoblocraphy Illus 
trated Nv $2.50 net by 






$2.70 Ready October 26 


Tripoli the Myste- 
rious 


By Mabel Loomia Todd 
A 


charming and informing re« 









ord f personal *baervation es 
pecially timely Profusely illus 
‘ tex! We S200 net hy mail 
$2.15 





Problems of Men, 
Mind and Morals 


Hy &. Belfort Bax 
Fifteen brilliant essaya by the 
greatest English Soctaliat Svo 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 


The Pope’s Green 
Island 


Intellectual Religious, and Se 
al life tn Modern Ireland 
Hy Ww. fF. Ryan 
Tatil lately EFdltor of The Jriah 
Natton Author of The Cross 

nd the Plough 
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Important Books of Varied Interest 
SECOND PRINTING OF 
PLAY-MAKING : 


Craftsmanship 

By William Archer 
I by k hae ne been desired." save the Bookman, 
‘ } the vor better equipped to 
‘ le ve from t i sane 


pr 


’ 


‘ ' Thi the Tirit ' ‘ lonle 


Empires of the Far East 


iy Lancelot Lawton 
A 8 terty tudty ? i leading 


A Manual of 


“and there 


write it Studentsa of the 


reckoning of where the truth of 
admirably what its tithe claims for 
to the playwright Not often may 
hensively discussed.’ 


New Books for Younger Readers 


The Young Woodsmen; or Running Dewn 
the Squawtooth Gang 


By Hugh Pendexter 
The third volume of the successful Camp and Trail Series, telling 
f the further adventures of Stanley Malcolm and Bub Thomas among 
the lumbermen in the Maine woods 12mo. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland $1.20 net; by mail, $1.35. 


The Young Fishermen; or The King of 





Smugglers’ Island 





NEW F 


FRIAR 


HReing the Chronicles of the 
of Wyoming, U. 8. A. a 
by his friend and admi 


here recorded 


futh f HAPPY HAWKINS,” 

Friar Tuck’ ts one of those 
lecade or s which have the unive 
t y. enel n lavish measure It 
liawkines t is, rather, a compani 


Friar Tuck’ is assured a lar 
at noted divines a few evenings 
t the last 
im a glory !''—Brocklyn Citizen. 


Fifth edition in this count 
Engtand, Canada (two p 


The Novels of 


the late Profeasor Henry Sidagwick wu 


inative gift, as diatinguished from 
permanent value in fiction.’”’ 


‘ hicago Evening Post 


PROMISE 
LE GENTLEMAN 


AN IDYLL OF 
HERSELF 


Frontispiece in color 


THE SECRET OF F 


By FRANK K. SCRIBNER 


chapter of French history 
the heart of the moet hardenec 
by Leon V. Solon $1.25 net; 


MARY, MARY 


By JAMES STEPHENS. A novel of 
“It is a very long time indeed,’ 
human and satisfying book Every 


Zebedee V. 


Ry EDITH BARNARD DELANO 
natural-born promoter, who tt 
Raltimore upside down with bi 
s third wife, whose acquaintar 
ment The comedy situations 
Sioncuwmn in the same entegory 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.35 





Thank the Good Lord for W: 


paragraph of ‘Friar Tuck.’ 


Illustrated by STaNuey I Woo 


Ethel Sidgwick is a new English novelist whose work hag taken tta 
place at once aa diatinguished She comes of a literary family— 


topher Benaon, Mr. FP F. Benson, and the Rew R. H. Rengon are her 
cousina—and she posacaaca, as the London Times eays, “the true imag- By 


which ia the necessary qualification for continuing to produce work of 


The most promising of the writers newly Introduced into America."’ 


A romance of present-day France, the 
setting a wonderful old chateau; the plot, an exciting mystery 
hinging on the solution of a strange secret which is an inheritance 
from the French Revolotion—an obscure but vivid and dramatic 
The love story is warranted to warm 


or illuminating plece of character drawing."’ 


Ready October 26 


By Hugh Pendexter 


. 7 » of 
ICTION = ot tose , 4B entitled 


‘“‘Along the Coast Series."’ It 


narrates the adventures of two 
boys among the fishermen along 
the coast of Maine 12mo. Il 
lustrated by Charles Copeland. 


R 1 John © _— $1.20 net; by mail, $1.35. 
everend John Carmichael, 

a set forth and embellished Wynn , 
rer, HAPPY HAWKINS, and The Adventures of a Page Boy in 
the United States Congress 


By George Barton 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON A new departure in books for 


‘THE KNIGHT-ERRANT,” etc. boys—the story of a thoroughly 
boyish bov in the midst of events 


books, published only once in a and scenes which make the work- 


real appeal of humor, character and ings of the national government 
is in no sense a sequel to ‘“‘Happy familiar 12mo. Illustrated by 
n volume, and is even better John Huybers. $1.20 met; by 


ge popularity.’’——Boaton Tranacript. 
sxson!’ exclaimed one of Brooklyn's 
age as be read with a deep sigh of 
A great story, a delight 


mail, $1.35 


Fred Spencer, 
Reporter 


ry. Large editions sotd in By Henry M. Neely 
rintings), and Australia. Fred Spencer - a young  ~ 

3 r . graph operator of seventeen, in 
mp. $1.35 met; by mail, $1.50 ny an of The Morning Call, 
a great city daily He turns re- 
porter in an emergency and has 
thrilling advertures 12mo. Il- 
lustrated by A. A. Blum $1.20 
net; by mail, $1.35. 


The Lucky Chance 
The Story of a Mine 


M. W. Loraine 

A capital story for boys, de- 
picting the actual conditions In a 
Western silver mine. 12mo. _ Ii- 
lustrated by Haydon Jones. $1.20 
net; by mail, $1.32. 


In Search of Smith 


By.John Mackie 
on : A vigorous story of Northern 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 Australia. 12mo. 22 {llustra- 
THE QUARTER tions by R. Caton Woodville. 


1.50 postpaid. 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.50 a te 


by Carlton Moorepark On Foreign Service 
Or the Santa Cruz Revolution 


By Staff-Surgeon T. T. 
Jeans, of the British Navy 

A masterpiece of naval writ- 
ing, centring around a South 
American revolution. 12mo._ Il- 
lustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Ethel Sidgwick 


as her uncle, and Mr. Arthur Chria- 


the mere power of vivid reporting, 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.50 


RONTELLAC 


1 reader of romances. Frontispiece 
~~ % 4. A Countess from 
Canada 
By Bessie Marchant 
An enthralling story for girls, 
Dublin filled with the atmosphere of the 
* says Punch, ‘since I read such a out-of-doors 12mo. Illustrated 
page contains some happy phrase by Cyrus Cuneo. $1.50 post- 


$1.20 net; by mail, $1.35. 


id. 
More Little Beasts of 
Field and Wood 


By William Everett Cram 

A companion volume to the au- 
thor’s “Little Beasts of Field 
and Wood," which has been a 
standard for ten years. 12mo. 
Illustrated by the author. $1.20 
net; by mail, $1.35. Ready Oc- 


The story of the achievements of a 
rns a little country village near 
s schemes, and incidentally marries 
“we he makes through an advertiae- 
and human nature put Zebedee V. 
with David Harum. Illustrated 





of actors actresses managers 
necte! with the stage n England 
*, and the United States $2.00 


Fngliieh fournaliet and publictet of 

of China and Manchuria and of 
Asia and the Pactitk Two volumes 
additional Ready November 9 








tober 26 


Floor Games By H. G. Wells 


The versatile author of ‘‘Tono-Bungay,’’ “Marriage,” and ‘The 
War of Worlds’ here shows his skill in dealine with children. Every 
house should have a floor on which games can be played, be says, and 
he shows the games to play 


The book which should make mothers and fathers and uncles the 
most exeited is H. G. Wells's ‘Floor Games,’ "' «ays George Cram Cook 
in the Chicago Evening Post. Ready October 26 
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NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE—YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WILLIAM HENRY GOODYEAR, M.A. 


GREEK REFINEMENTS. By WILLIAM H. GoopyEar, M.A., Curator of Fine Arts, Brooklyn Institute of 

Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, New York. 

The aim of the present elaborate and beautiful work is to summarize for architects, art students, and for thos 
who are interested in the history of Greek civilization, the notable discoveries of all observers of architectural refine 
ments in Greek temples. The author, who enjoys an interrational reputation because of his own great discoveries in 
this field, is eminently qualified to write on the subject. The non-technical treatment and many beautiful illustrations 
render the work of absorbing interest to those of the general reading public who seek a knowledge of the principles 
of architectural taste. The edition is strictly limited to seven hundred and fifty copies printed from ty) 


Royal quarto, 240 pages, 120 illustrations, Appendices, Inder, and Bibliography. Slip case. Price, $10.00 net; carriage 
50 cents ertra 


HON. SIMEON E. BALDWIN 
Governor of Connecticut 
THE RELATIONS OF EDUCATION TO CITIZENSHIP. The ninth volume of Dodge Lectures on the 
Responsibilities of Citizenship. 
The purpose of the book is to promote among “educated men of the United States an understanding of the duties 
of Christian citizenship and a sense of personal responsibility for the performance of those duties 
12mo. Cloth binding, Gilt top, 138 pages, Inder. Price, $1.15 net; postage, 10 cents 


MAX FARRAND, Ph.D. (Editor) 
Professor of History, Yale University 
A JOURNEY TO OHIO IN 1810. As recorded in the Journal of Margaret Van Horn Dwight. Edited with 
an introduction by Max Farranp. Vol. I in Yale Historical Manuscripts. 
This century-old journal possesses rare literary as well as valuable historical qualities 





12mo. Board binding, 72 pages. Price, $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents 


THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., L.H.D. 
THE YALE BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE. By Tuomas R. Lounssvry, LL.D., L.H.D., Professor of 


English, Emeritus, Yale University. 

This anthology is a chronologically arranged collection of poems by American authors, excluding the work of 
any living writer. The Editor has made a catholic yet discriminating selection, including specimens of all kinds of 
poetry, the serious as well as the light, the contemplative, the pathetic, the humorous, and the satiric. Not even 
have the travesty and vers de société been omitted. Lyrics inspired by the Civil War, as well as the National 
hymns, find their place in the collection. 

Professor Lounsbury, whose commanding position in American letters peculiarly fits him for the onerous task 
of editorship, has brought wide and accurate reading to his labors, and as far as practicable has followed in each 
case the author's latest revised text. 

A delightful introduction of over fifty pages states the viewpoint of the Editor in regard to anthologies with 
a wit which charms and a reasonableness which disarms criticism 
Octavo. Cloth binding. 600 pages. Inder. Ina Slip case. Price, $2.25 net; postage, 20 cents. Bible paper, Cloth 

binding, $3.00; postage, 20 cents. Bible paper, Full Morocco, $5.00 net; postage, 20 cents 
Author's autograph edition, numbered and signed by Editor and Publisher, limited to 150 copies. Full Gilt, full 
Morocco, in slip case, $10.00 net; postage, 20 cents 


EDWARD BLISS REED, Ph.D. 
ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY. From Its Orieins to tur Present Time. By Epwarp Briss Reep, As 


sistant Professor of English, Yale University. , 

This is the first history of the English Lyric which has yet appeared, and is the outgrowth of a series of lectures 
which have been delivered at Yale University during the last decade. It is not only valuable as a work of reference, 
but is particularly adapted for use in classrooms 

“Professor Reed has brought to his task the necessary knowledge of the scholar and student of literature, and 
what is much rarer—taste, judgment, and a broad perspective. 

“It is for his scholarly but far from pedantic treatment of the earlier phases of English Lyrical Poetry that 
Professor Reed’s book will be especially valued.”—The Athenawum 


“It is a survey which will interest almost any person who loves good literature.’—-Phila. Enquire 

“Enzlish Lyrical Poetry is both a fascinating book to be read casually and a valuable one to refer to 
It can be heartily recommended to the gentle ‘general reader.’”—N. Y. Times Saturday Revieu 

“There is undoubted place for this history, not only in colleges, but in the larger world.”’—Chicago Dial 


8vo. Cloth binding. Giit top 616 pages Price, $2.25 net; postage, 20 cents cartra 


WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Ph.D. 


THE MEANING OF GOD IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE. A Putrosopntc Stupy or Reticion. By Wu 
niAmM Ernest Hocxine, PuD., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 


This important work begins with a survey of religion as seen in its effects in history and in personality, op 


the question whether religion is chiefly a matter of feeling or of thought The author discusses James, Bergson 
H6ffding, and other thinkers, working out a striking theory of the relation between ideas and feelings in conscio 
ness. Professor Hocking has been singularly fair to the various important trends of philosophic thought The 


book is readable, serious, original, and thoughtful, and has already secured high praise from leading philosophi 
thinkers of the day. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 586 pages. Indes Price, $3.00 net; postage, 28 cents extra 
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Browning: Pocket Edition 








idited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. Introduction by Professor 
WittiAM LYON PHELPs. Photogravure frontispieces. Set of 12 volumes, cloth, 
$12.00. Leather, $18.00. Volumes sold separately, in cloth at $1.00 and in leather 


at $1.50 per volume, 


The large type “Pocket Edition” of the works of Robert Browning 
includes the complete output in verse of the great poet, as well as two 
essays in prose, and presents this matter in a form that leaves nothing 
to be desired by the most devoted Browning-lover. By the use of Bible 
paper the volumes have been made of compact size, delightfully easy to 
handle, and at the same time the type in which both text and biblio- 
eraphical matter are set is large and clear, making restful, easy reading. 
The editors, Miss Porter and Miss Clarke, are two of the best-equipped 
students of Browning in this country or Europe. Their introductions 





und notes are full and scholarly, and taken as a whole shed all the light 
to be desired on the poet and his works. A valuable feature is the terse, 
clear digest given of every poem. A general introduction to the edition has been written 
by William Lyon Phelps, professor of English literature at Yale University. The excel- 
lence of the editorial work, the handsome appearance of the text, and the general attrac- 
tiveness of the volumes as masterpieces of skilful book-making unite to make this the ideal 


edition of Browning’s works. 


CONTENTS 


PAULINI DRAMATIC LYRICS, PRINCE HOHENSTIEL. 
PARACELSUS, DRAMATIC ROMANCES. 'IFINE. 
PirrvaA PASSES. (CHRISTMAS Even. PACCHIAROTTO, ETc. 


; Rep COTTON NIGHT-CAP. 
MEN AND WOMEN. INN ALBUM. 


, > + ru 
IN A BALcoNny. THE Two Poets. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAR. 


KING VICTOR AND a 
KING CTLLARLES, 





STRAFFORD, 


SORDELLO, -_—— AGAMEMNON. 
= BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE. LA SAIstAaz. 
ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY. DRAMATIC [DYLLS. 


RETURN OF THE DRUSES, uP JOCOSERIA, 





BLor in THE 'SCUTCHBON, ‘ 
COoLOMBR. RING AND THE Book, Vol. I. FERISHTAH’S FANCTES. 
LURIA, a PARLEYINGS. 

A Sou’s TRAGEDY. RING AND THE Book. Vol. IL. ASOLANDO, 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE COURTS, THE CONSTITUTION, AND PARTIES. Studies in Constitutional 
History and Politics. By ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, Professor of History in the Univer 
sity of Chicago. 


The work consists of five papers, the first of which discusses the power of a court to declare a law unconstitutional 
Two deal with the growth and essential character of political parties, and are followed by one on the history of differing 
theories of the Federal Union. The work fittingly concludes with a discussion of the written constitution in some of its 
historical aspects. 









308 pages, 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.63. 









AMERICAN POEMS. Selected and edited with illustrative and explanatory notes and bib 
liographies. By WALTER C. BRONSON, Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 
The book offers a most carefully chosen and well-balanced presentation of the poetic works of Americans, covering the 
entire period of our history. For the teacher as well as the etudent the value of the work is greatly enhanced by the com 
prehensive Notes, Bibliography, Glossary, and Index. It is believed that the book will have the wide popularity of Mr. Bron 
son’s earlier collection, English Poems, which has been adopted by all leading American colleges 


680 pages, 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.68. 










HEREDITY AND EUGENICS. By JOHN M. COULTER, WILLIAM E. CASTLE, ED 
WARD M. EAST, WILLIAM L. TOWER, and CHARLES B. DAVENPORT. 


A book intended to present the recent developments of knowledge in reference to evolution, heredity, and eugenics, and 
related subjects. Five of the leading .nvestigators in this field have collaborated in its production, and the result is a work 
which will appeal to the general public, because it presents the latest conclusions in a popular and extremely nteresting 
manner. The authors are eminently fitted to discuss that branch of the subject covered by their respective contributions to 
the work. 











312 pages, 8vo, cloth, postpaid, $2.70. 





THE MECHANISTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE. Biological Essays by JACQUES 


LOEB, Head of the Department of Experimental Biology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 








Research. 

This volume consists of nine chapters written on different occasio: and mostly in respon.e to 1 i for a popular 
| resentation of the results of the author's investigations. The layman is led into the wonderful realms of biolo where h 
is made to see with understanding eyes things which heretofore have had no meaning for him, or about wh I ha it best 






speculated and thought with but partial comprehension 
238 pages, 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.65. 








THE MINISTER AND THE BOY. By ALLAN IIOBEN, Associate Professor of Homi 


letics in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 












From the first chapter on “The Call of Boyhood,” through one on “The Approach to Boyhood,” the author leads us by 
suggestion and informing principles to realize the enormous opportunity afford.d by the raw material “boy,” or hich the 
minister may work. Later chapters on play and vocational choice show how to train the boy for citizenship, how 1 0 ve 
he -is to the right sort of impetus, and how his religious life may indirectly, and even unconsciously, be stimulated by the 






proper appeal to his manly instincts while furnishing him with a normal outlet for his natural enthusiasm 
Illustrated, 180 pages, 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.10 











THE ETHICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. tty HINCKLEY G. MITCHELL, Pro 


fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts College. 









The aim of the author is to present a faithful and, as nearly as possible within the limits of a manual ympre 
hensive view of the development of ethical ideas among the Chosen Peop!: ro this end he takes the books, or part f 
books, of the Old Testament in the order of their origin, so far as their dates can be determined, and discusses t r teach 
ing. This is the first volume to be issued in the series of “Handbooks of Ft! and Religion” edited by Shailer Mathews 






420 pages, 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $2.15. 











THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS. A criticism of the contention that Jesus never lived, 
a stutement of the evidence for his existence, an estimate of his relation to Christianity. By 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, Assistant Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the 
University of Chicago. 

Did Jesus ever live, or is he a mythical personage like the deities of Greece and Rome? The negative opinion has 


found sunnvorters in America, England, Holland, France, and Germany. To present a complete and unprejudiced statement 
of the evidence for Jesus’ actual existence is the aim of the author of the Historicity of Jesus 


360 pages, 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.62. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, IIl. 


AGENTS 


The Baker & Taylor Company, New York ; Th. Stauffer, Leipzig 
The Cambridge University Press, London and Edinburgh The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto 
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NEW BOOKS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST | 


OLD PARIS 


iTS SOCIAL, HISTORICAL AND LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS 
A companion volume to “Inns and Taverns of Old London.”” By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
The author's skill in selection and his delicate literary style are delightful. He uses the characteristic, the 
pleasing and the human, and there is a laugh or a tear or a charming appreciative touch on every page.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. With many illustrations. Net $3.00; postpaid $3.20. 


THE RAPHAEL BOOK THE GRAND OPERA SINGERS 


By FRANK ROY FRAPRIE OF TO-DAY 
A monograph of the life and influence on art of Ra- By HENRY C. LAHEE 
phael Santi (or Sanzio), together with a careful study A timely account of the grand opera singers at pres- 
of his more important works. With upwards of fifty ent before the public, with biographical and critical ac- 
reproductions in color and in duogravure of Raphael's counts of the leading singers of to-day. With many il- 
most important paintings lustrations from recent photographs of the singers in- 
In a bor, net $2.50; postpaid, $2.75. cluded. In a box, net $2.50; postpaid $2.70. 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE THE ART TREASURES OF 
PURITAN FATHERS WASHINGTON 
ind Their Founding of New Boston and the Massa- By HELEN w. HENDERSON 


chusetts Bay Colony. 
A volume devoted to descriptions of those portions of 
By ALBERT C. ADDISON the Freer collection which have been exhibited publicly, 
4 companion volume to “The Romantic Story of the the National Gallery, which includes curios and articles 
Mayflower Pilgrims,” which was one of the notable holi- gathered from all parts of the world, as well as to other 
day successes last season. With very many illustrations, public and important private collections of the capital 


bored, net $2.50; postpaid, $2.70 city. llustrated, bored, net $3.00; postpaid, $3.25. 


Two New Volumes in the Popular SPELL SERIES 





THE SPELL OF ENGLAND THE SPELL OF FRANCE 
By JULIA DE W. ADDISON By CAROLINE A. MASON 


4 book which makes one feel that “Here is France in all her modern and 
peculiar spell of legend, history, and mod- mediwval beauty, and here also is the spell 


of it upon the mind.” 


ern progress inextricably, blended, which is 
Detroit News Tribune. 


characteristic of England.’—Boston Herald 


Each. illustrated, bored, net $2.50; postpaid, $2.70. 
Two New Volumes in the Art Galleries of Europe Series 


The ART of the BERLIN GALLERIES THE ART OF THE UFFIZI PALACE 
By DAVID C. PREYER, A. M. AND THE FLORENCE ACADEMY 
rhe arrangement of the book is excellent, and the By CHARLES C. HEYL 


riptions of the pictures and the sketches of the ar- Mr. Heyl has written a comprehensive account which 
sample ‘San Francisco Chronicle. will appeal strongly to lovers of things beautiful. 


Each, with many illustrations, boxed, net $2.00; postpaid, $2.20. 


THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE 


ST. BOTOLPH EDITION 


lwelve volumes, written with careful selection and critical discernment by art critics of reputation, contain- 
ne rellable accounts of the famous galleries of the Old World, together with careful descriptions of the great 
masterpieces which they contain, as follows 





rhe Louvre The Dresden Gallery The Netherland Galleries The Prado (Madrid) 

rhe Vatican (Rome) The National Gallery (London) The Vienna Galleries By C. 8. Ricketts 

The Venlee Academy The Pliti Palace (Florence) The Berlin Galleries The Belgian Galleries 
iy Mary Knight Potter By Julia De Wolf Addison By David C, Preyer By Esther Singleton 


The Munich Galleries By Florence Jean Ansell and Frank Roy Fraprie 


omplete in 12 volumes and illustrated with over 500 reproductions in duogravure of the world’s acknowl- 
cs. Price per set, cloth, $36.00; the same, half morocco, $42.00; the same, three-quarters morocco, 
pn plete sets only 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 59 Beacon St 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Edited by Sir JAMes Murray. Double 
Section: Senatory-Several. By H. BRADLEY. 


$1.25. 


STUDIES IN EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
Collected Papers. By C. H. TuRNeER. 8vo, 


$2.50. 


THE PEOPLE OF GOD 
An Inquiry Into Christian Origins. 
F. Hamitton, D.D. 


EUSEBIANA 


Essays on the 
Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea. 
LAWLOR. 8vo, $4.15. 


COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS 


Including poems now published for the first 
time. Edited, with textual notes, by E. H. 
COLERIDGE. 


PHILOSTRATUS’ 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA 


By H. 


2 vols. 8vo, $7.00. 


Ecclesiastical History of 


By H. J. 


8vo, 2 vols., $5.25. 


Translated by J. S. PHILLimore. 2 vols. 
Feap., 8vo, $2.00. 

TACITUS HISTORIES 
Translated by W. HAMILTON FYFE. 2 vols. 


Fcap., 8vo, $1.00 each. 


TRAGICORUM GRAECORUM 
FRAGMENTA PAPYRACEA 


NUPER REPERTA 
Edited by ArTHuR S. Hunt. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 
Cloth, 75¢- 


Paper covers, 60c. 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH OR I ENOCH 


l'ranslated from the editor’s Ethiopic text 
and edited with the introduction, notes, and 
ndexes ot the first edition wholly recast, en- 
larged, and rewritten, together with a _ re- 
the editor's text of the Greek 
By R. H. CHarces. 


print from 
1] SvVo. 
Cloth. $3.40 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES 


Kdited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY \l. ; 


North and Central America and the West Indies 
By Fk. D. Herserrson, B.A. (Lond.), with 
30 colored illustrations and 4 colored maps. 
40c, 

THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY \ ol. 6 


The Three Southern Continents 


By Fk. D. Herperrson, B.A. (Lond.), with 
57 illustrations and 4 colored maps. 465c. 


OXFORD COUNTY HISTORIES 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
By W. H. Weston. Cr. 8vo, soc. 


KINGSLEY’S HEREWARD THE WAKE 


Edited by A. D. INNeEs. Cr. 8vo, 50c. 


GOLDSMITH 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


I'dited, with introduction and notes, by G. 


\. F. M. Cuatwin, M.A. Cr. 8vo, soc. 


GOLDSMITH 
THE GOOD NATUR’D MAN 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by G. 
G. WuiskKArpD, B.A. Cr. 8vo, soc. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


IN THE ReEviseD VERSION, with introduction 
and notes by Rev. A. S. WALPoLE, M.A., 


with illustrations. 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, New York 
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THE THIRD VOLUME OF A GREAT WORK. JUST PUBLISHED | 












“A masterly work, one long needed, and one that will be keenly appreciated.” 
—Journal of Education. 


A Cyclopedia of Education | 


Edited by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. | 


Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 





Professor of the History of 











With the assistance of Departmental Editors and more than 
One Thousand Contributors. 






Volume III. GAI—LIB. Now Ready. 











Views of Noted COMMENT FROM LEADING REVIEWS 
Educators New York Post 
[t serves the inter “There has been hitherto no encyclopedia of education in English. 
sts of Professional The present publication, therefore, meets a real need and will be | 
Education better heartily welcomed, especially since its merit entitles it to approval as_ | 
aa ea Uae ae a worthy companion of the German and French educational encyclo- 
-- Ps pedias. The editors have shown discrimination in the selection of 





peared in this coun 
try Charles H . 
Judd, Univ. of Chi portion, 


The New York Sun 


“The undertaking is of exceptional interest, and the work promises 





contributors, and have succeeded well in securing harmony and pro- 








cago 





“Will go quite be- 
yond anything that 









has yet been Gone in to be of great value. It addresses itself in fact not only to all teach- 
any language in ers, from kindergarten to university, but to a large body of intelligent 
summing up author outsiders. The scheme is comprehensive, dealing both with history 
itatively what is and present conditions. It ineludes biographies of educationally | 
established about ed prominent men of all ages, notices of educational institutions, reviews | 
nee eS of national systems of education, ete. Our warmest thanks are due 





ried phases.”—M. V 
O'Shea, Univ. of Wis 






for this ‘open sesame,’ this godsend to all educators.” 






consin 






San F:ancisco Chronicle 
“The object of the work is a concise discussion of all topies of in- 

terest to the teacher, giving such information concerning every divi- 
sion of educational practices as is essential to a book of reference. 


“It exceeds my ex 
pectation A fine 
piece of work in or 
ganizing our present 









knowledge in the From the subjects chosen at random as samples of the manner in | 
field. The work will which the articles have been written it is gratifying to note that in | 
eS og oo aiming at conciseness there has been no sacrifice of clearness or pre- | 
service oO a 4 






cision.” 





wood P Cubberly, 


Leland Stanford Un 
- teper The Outlook 
a oe “In the present immense and varied literature of education—a sub- 











and usefulness are f : 4 
immediately appar ject now looming larger than ever in the public mind—not teachers 
ent. It will save a only, but the many who are either officially charged with, or attracted 
Non a Punt He toward, an intelligent participation in the treatment of educational 
and competent treat problems, are here furnished with the succinct and comprehensive in 
ment of a large num- formation they require. This includes every aspect of education. Here 
ber of topics." —El ix found, not only the information required in a handy reference book 
all eB tracts Besgline of eyclopedie range, but also an assemblage of systematic treatises on 
Education every phase of the subject.” 





Vol. I. A—CHU; Vol. Il. CHU—FUS; Vol. ITI. GAI—-LIB. 


To be comp’ete in five volumes, the set, $25.00. (Liberal terms to teachers.) 
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NBW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1912. 


The Week 
There can be but one feeling in re- 
gard to the attempt to assassinate Mr. 
Roosevelt—a feeling of deep joy that he 
escaped with apparently slight injury. 


Americans have reason to congratulate 
each other that their country has been 





spared another causeless murder of a) 
public man. The act of an irresponsible | 


creature, afflicted with homicidal mania, 
cannot fairly, of course, be made to re- 


* | seeking 





| W"lson. The latter has been accused of | 


| 
to cripple American industry 


‘and to throw thousands of men out of 
work. But if some crazy workingmau 
‘out of a job had let that prey upon his 
imind until he was seized with a mad 
| impulse to shoot Gov. would 
there have been any justice in charging 


Wilson, 


protectionists with responsibility for the 
|erime? It is obvious that we cannot or- 
der or alter our whole plan of govern- 
by public discussion, merely 
‘cause cranks and lunatics can get hold 


|} ment be. 


|}of deadly weapons and commit crimes 
that startle the world. 


flect on the general moral standing of a’ 


nation; yet we all feit a sort of patri- 


otic humiliation when Garfield and Mc-, 


Kinley were shot, and it is a profound 
satisfaction not to have to go through 
that again. And in the circumstances 
of this crazy attempt upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s life there are many things to dwell 
upon with gratitude. His characteristic 
coolness and pluck in danger stood out 
admirably; and the affection 
great numbers of his fellow-countrymen 


which 


have for him was expressed in a way 
which must be a solid comfort to him 
and his family and his personal friends. 





There are those who argue now, as 
they did after McKinley's assassination, 
that the way to prevent such shocking 
and lamentab!e crimes is to forbid se- 
vere criticism of public men. But this 
will not bear examination. Free discus- 
sion is the very breath of our political 
life. Mr. Roosevelt himself would be the 
first to assert this. And in this case the 
effort which some are making to explain 
the crime as a result of the active op- 
position which Mr. Roosevelt has stir- 
red up, is particularly foolish in view 
of the incoherent writings found on the 


person of the would be assassin. These | 


were made up of fantastic messages 


from the spirit world and reference to | 


the example of Gen. Nogi, and the only 
allusion to anything connected with Mr. 


Roosevelt is to the third term—some- | 
thing which since the Chicago Conven-| 
ithe naval service. 


tion has been very little talked about. 


A very early phase of Gov. Wilson's 
candidacy for the Democratic nomina- 
tion is recalled by the information laid 
| before the Senate investigating commit 
tee on Monday concerning contributions 
to the funds of two of his rivals. It was 
apparently the question of getting pecu- 
F, that 
gave rise to the famous Watterson-Har- 


niary aid from Thomas Ryan 


episode in Gov. Wilson's pre-Con- 
and 
out that Ryan contributed handsome 


vey 


vention story; it now brought 
amounts to the funds of both Gov. Har- 
Underwood. 


bes 


mon and Representative 


Presumably, there would have n no 


difficulty, at the time the Watterson- 
Harvey affair occurred, in obtaining 
from the same source a liberal endow- 
ment for Gov. Wilson’s campaign, but 
he would have none of it. That this 
circumstance stood him in good stead 
was made evident long ago; and the 


demonstration now given, in the Senate 
committee hearings, of the total absence 
of help to his cause from any source of 
‘this kind, will be sure further to swell 
his vote at the election. And the sharp- 
‘ness of his decision on the subject, at a 
critical moment, will be recalled as one 
of the evidences of Gov. Wilson’s posses- 
sion of qualities belonging specifically 
the 
‘academician or the doctrinaire. 


to man of action, and not to the 





The country may well take pride in 
It is one branch of 


We must keep our heads in all this bus- | the Government which has developed 


iness. Even under the pressure of the 


| amazingly in the last ten years along 


strong feeling caused by the threatened ‘the line of efficiency, as well as in num- 


calamity, happily 


averted, we must/bers. There can be no question that | 


ranks with the best abroad. The ser- 
vice may still be lacking on the con- 
struction side and lag behind European 
navies, particularly because of the ab- 
sence of any originality among our de- 
But we believe that if Mr. 
Reuterdahl were to bring up to date 


signers. 


his criticisms of the service which made 
world 

that 
there has been great improvement since 
Efficiency experts are quoted 


such a stir at the time of the 


cruise, he would have to admit 
that day. 


saying that they have few recom- 


as 


mendations to make as to the ships 
afloat, although they still have some as 
to the navy yards. Under Rear-Admiral 
Osterhaus the fleet has had much prac- 
tical sea drill. It may be that there is 
still a good deal left to future command- 
at least—the 


matter of target practice and gunnery 


ers, but in one respect, 


it is hard to see how the present effi- 
ciency could be much improved upon, 
For the progress made, therefore, the 
navy is entitled to high praise. 





Among the papers which constitute 
the large volume on “Industrial Com- 
petition and Combination” recently is- 


sued by the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, the one by 
Mr. Miles M. Dawson, entitled ‘Pub- 


licity of Accounts of Industrial Corpor- 


ations,’ has a peculiar interest, being 
written from the point of view of a life- 
Mr. 
from the comparative experience of this 


and Great 


insurance expert. Dawson argues, 


country Britain in relation 


to life insurance, that thoroughgoing 
publicity without supervision is prac- 
tically more effective than supervision 


even though accompanied by publicity. 
We life about 


fifty years of State supervision, 


have had in insurance 
while 
in Great Britain there have been about 
forty years of publicity unaccompanied 
by supervision; and he points out in de- 
tail important features of insurance mal- 
flourished in this 
country in spite of—indeed, in some re- 
spects, while 
a strictly enforced publicity has been 
sufficient to prevent their occurrence in 


practice which have 


because of—supervision, 


England. 





Mr. Dawson also points out that the 


calmly admit that it is only what might in drill, smartness, and general all-'effect of supervision on lfeinsurance 


have happened to President Taft or Gov. round professional ability the navy | companies here “has been to make con- 
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ditions hard or even impossible for the 
new and small companies, and, by ap- 
plying an unyielding and often wholly 
unsuitable reserve standard to them, 
drive them out of existence; while pub- 
licity [in England] has nursed them 
when weak, and, by affording means for 
suitable and significant comparisons, 
has encouraged them to strengthen them- 
selves.” Mr. Dawson is of opinion that 
similar results may be expected to fol- 
low from an attempt to apply Govern- 
ment supervision—as distinguished 
from thoroughgoing publicity, which he 
urges—to industrial corporations; and 
the point is certainly one that has a 
most important bearing on the merits 
of the Roosevelt-Perkins industrial-con- 


trol programme. 





The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion's investigation of the Westport dis- 
aster appears to be directed in the main 
towards the vital question involved. It 
is, of course, necessary to determine the 
specific cause of this particular wreck; 
but the question of the culpability of 
the individual engineer who was imme- 
diately responsible for the safety of the 
train is of minor importance in compar- 
ison with an inquiry into the methods of 
the railway management. If the prac- 
tice of the management is such as to 
put strong pressure upon the engineer 
to make up lost time, without also hold- 
ing before him the prospect of severe 
punishment in case he accomplistes this 
at the cost of a violation of safety rules 
at cross-overs and the like, accidents 
like that at Westport, and the similar 
one of last year on the same road, are 
bound to occur, “Only a profounder re 
spect for orders,” said Vice-President 
lforn of the New Haven road last week, 

will prevent accidents’; but it is idle 
to expect a profounder respect for safe 
ty orders unless the management shows 
by its acta that it is in earnest in giving 


those orders Failure to make the pre 


cribed time tsa brought home to the en 
gineer promptly, and this is an unpleas 
antne whi it is human nature tor a 
man to avoid if he can; and if he can 
avoid it by a violation of a safety rule 


ch he knows will not be reckoned 
iwainst him unless it results in disaster, 
he will be sure, in a very large number 


of cases, to take chances 


It is quite true that a heavy break on 


the European stock markets, at a time 


denly thrust upon the scene, reflects 
the apprehensions of the financial com- 
munity. It is also true that what is 
known as “European high finance” is 
likely to be especially well informed of 
the real diplomatic situation at the 
opening of any war—the reason for that 
intimate knowledge being that belliger- 
ent Governments, even before they ac- 
tually go to war, must sound the great 
banking houses on the question of rais- 
ing money. It is, therefore, perfectly 
reasonable to infer from the demoraliza- 
tion on Europe’s stock exchanges, dur- 
ing the past few days particularly, that 
the Balkan situation is regarded as con- 
taining the possibility of grave interna- 
tional peril. But it is not always rea- 
sonable to assume that the extent of) 
the threatened peril is indicated by the 
exrent of the decline in prices. This 
statement may seem paradoxical; but 
its correctness will be readily under- 
stood when one considers what must be 
the effect of any sudden bad news on a 
stock market whose prices have been | 
jacked up to abnormal heights by excit- | 
ed speculation, as compared with its ef- 
tect on a market where speculation and 


values are entirely normal. 





The lack of an Academy in this coun# 
try to pronounce finally upon questions 
ot art has long been felt and lamented. | 
The heads of the judicious have often 
been bowed in humiliation at the spec- 
tacle of some millionaire vaunting the 
artistic claims of his new residence or 
of some chef dwuvre within it. But 
there has been no help. We have had 
to endure the scoffs of Europe in si- 
lence. Hence the discovery that, after 
all, we have a Court of Last Resort in 
such matters is cause for gratification. 
Fortunately, too, this Court is no self- 
constituted tribunal, but a body of men 
chosen by due process of law, and amen- 
able to the Constitution and the stat- 
utes. The revelation of its existence is 
due indirectly to Mr. Samuel Untermyer, 
whose fancy was captured at Brussels) 
by a fountain with three dancing girls, 


modelled in bronze. 


importance. Nothing less than the 
American standard of art was at stake. 
But where was the supreme bench em- 
powered to pass upon the dispute? At 
this point, as calmly as if it were a mat- 
ter of determining whether a sword-cane 
is a cane or a sword, the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers intervened. They de- 
cided that the fountain, with its danc- 
ing girls, was indeed sculpture, dutiable 
at 15 per cent., and not manufactured 
metal, dutiable at 45 per cent. Here- 
after let the foreign visitor be careful 
how he sneers at our confusion of stan- 
dards in art. So long as our tariff laws 
endure, we can boast standards as rigid 
as the Board of General Appraisers can 
make them. 





Recall of college presidents by a two- 
thirds vote of the alumni is the latest 


| suggestion. President Taylor of Vassar 


refers to it in his annual report, though 
it is plain that he does not take it over- 
seriously. But he makes it the occasion 
for some just remarks on the impetuous 
meddling with college problems that 
they do not understand, of which some 
alumni associations have been guilty. 
The strength and hope of any college lie 
largely among its graduates, and a pres- 
ident or faculty or board of trustees 
that should unnecessarily antagonize the 
alumni, or not seek to be on the best 
terms with them, would stand self-con- 


\demned. But President Taylor utters 


a needed warning against “precipitate 
action” and “too rapidly formed conclu- 
sions,” on the part of alumni associa- 
tions, They should recognize their own 
limitations, and act in accordance with 
them. It can never be true, Dr. Taylor 
affirms, that the body of graduates, as 
such, can “give a proportional, construc- 
tive, and continuous administration to 
a college.” 


This year’s revision of the football 
playing rules was at least the tenth an- 
nual overhauling, and yet the game is 
not reformed, to judge by the prophecies 
of the experts. Thus, there is a general 


|fear that the 1912 revision will bring 


Mr. Untermyer classified his purchase, 
for the benefit of the customs officials, 
as “sculpture.” The guardians of the 
port, however, had their own ideas 
about bronze fountains and dancing 
girls, and reclassified the importation 


as “manufactured metal.” This opinion 


back the line-plunging game. It is al- 
ready observable that the line men are 
heavier, and the play as developed resem- 
bles too closely the old line-bucking va- 
riety which was so dangerous, and also 
so inimical to the interest of the game. 
The scoring has been changed, the value 


} 
when war and rumors of war are sud- made the question one of international|of the touchdown being again altered 
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so as to make the goal from the field 
less important. The intermissions be- 
tween periods have been cut from two 
minutes to one, and the playing field 
has been decreased by ten yards. The 
most promising changes are one which 
admits scoring through a forward pass 
and another which permits of five downs 
to advance the ball instead of four. What 
other game was ever so frequently al- 
tered? 

A Nobel Prize is to come to America 
for the third time—for the second time 
in the domain of scientific research 
through the award of the prize for medi- 
cine to Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rocke 
feller Institute. Dr. Carrel cannot be 
claimed as an American, either by birth 
or by training, having come to America 
in 1905; but he wins this great distinc- 
tion at the unusually early age of thirty- 
nine, and of the twelve years that have 
passed since he attained the degree of 
M.D. in France—which, to be sure, im 
plies a very advanced stage of scien- 
tific attainment—seven have been spent 
in medical work in this country. The 
recognition that now comes to him is of 
interest not only as a personal triumph, 
but as renewed and most authoritative 
evidence of the high value of the inves 
tigations which are carried on at the 


Rockefeller Institute. 


Mr. Borden's Ministry in Canada does 
not find its path one of roses. Difficul 
ties, some of which are inherited, whil 
others are of its own creating, con- 
front it on two greet questions of pub 
lic policy. One of tnem is the matter 
of a Canadian navy, and its subordina- 
tion to Imperial ends. On this issue 
there is a sharp division even within 
the Conservative party. Several Ca 
nadian newspapers have reported that, 
so acute is the dissension, Mr. Monk 
will retire from the Cabinet before Par 
liament assembles. And Bourassa, in 
the Devoir, is hanging on Mr. Borden's 
flanks. He declares that Mr. Monk was 
so absolutely committed against Lau- 
rier’s Naval act and the no less un 
happy naval policy of Mr. Borden, that 
his resignation cannot fail to be offered 
There is even talk that Mr. Borden will 
soon be forced to go to the country « 
the policy of giving Canadian Dread 


noughts to the British navy. 


The other serious embarrassment of 


the Canadian Prime Minister grows out 


The Nation 


‘of the demand of the big steel compa 
nies of Nova Scotia and Ontario that 
the system of bounties, which they en 
joyed until two years ago, be reénacted 
With the usual logic of tariff beneficia 
ries, these iron and steel manufacturers 
assert that they cannot “go ahead” un 
til they get help from the Government 
It is said that Mr. Borden has person 
ally no objection to reviving the bounty 
system. But it is significantly added by 


the writer of a special article on the 





subject in the London Times 
An obstacle exists in the almost universal 
opposition of the farmers of Eastern Can 
ind of the grain-grower n the | 
es west of the Great Lakes to thy 
tem of bounties It was this oppositio 
long continued and openly manifest—that 
ade it impolitic for t I 
ment to r.new the bounti when the 1 


laws expired in 1910 and 11 


Silly Canadian farmers! Yet even their 
An an brother-agriculturists are 
waking up to the fact that bounties and 
tariffs are mainly devic« fe fleecing 
then 

A preliminary skirmish over tl 
Home Rule bill has been fought 1 the 
House of Commons. The gs] t sp 
ed on the Liberal benche a opeful 
and aggressive, if one co! that t 
tide of public feeling has been described 
as running strongly against t Govern 
ment Che same buoyant n truck 
in the Liberal press, which | used 
to be frightened by the ! 
Home Rule demonstration n Ulste 
For the most part, the Gov ment or 
gans even refuse to take t er up 
rising seriously. They h en ha 
ing a great deal of fun wit Genera 
Carson and “King” Carso! and the 
yooden guns that have been paraded to 
show Ulster’s resolution to do and di 
The peril in the Liberal situation is an 
internal one. Will the Lal party r 
main faithful to the alliance, or is it pre 
pared to go to the extreme of ining 
with the Unionists in turning Gov 


ernment out? On the whol there 

no reason to doubt that the working 
arrangement between Liberais and La 
borites can be continued, though the lat 
ter will undoubtedly insist upon their 
pound of flesh. 


backed up by the resuit of recent bys 


Their demands will be 


elections. If the Labor members remain 
faithful to the coalition, the Home Ruk 
bill is in no danger in the Commons 


A recent German book of a decidedly 
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imperialistic spirit, Paul Rohrbach’s 
‘The German Idea in the World,” ex 
presses an opinion long held by German 
naval and military officers rhis 
would respectfully commend to thos 
our own jingoes who, in the intervals 
of fearing Japan, tremble at the mention 
of Germany. Summarizing the force 

the great nations, the author turn 

the United States with the remark that 
it is not in the same class with the 
other Powers, in the matter of nece 
sary self-defence, “since it is, becau 
of its geographical situation, as good as 
unassailable This we know has long 


en the prevailin 


ny 


pinion, but we shall, we suppose, con 
tinue to read in our sensational Sunday 
upplements that the Kaiser has no oth 
er dream in life than to take a big sli 

of South America. Only thos totally 


gnorant of European affairs can con 


ceive of Germany's seeking trouble o1 
ide of the Atlantic What an o} 
portunity that would be for her 
the Continent and in England \ 
sy hn can | | nd » does 1 " 
r than any ing ¢ el ) { 
anding posit n kure 
j 0 foolis} to d pa 
' a ) 
nt figure ‘ expend ‘ 
} )* ! n | 
irs iZzo i a qaual cit | 
> ( irmy and |! y expel 
I isen to 3} f ba j 
yar luring the per ] 
bee rise | pe 
‘ 2 In Italy pl rt 
i Vay ith i 
nd R tb $2.12 
j at pa I j 
lor army and navy pen I in t 
irs Ger! ny ] ipita « 
itary purposes I ined | 
o nearly $5.0 i f i 
nse ! sing becau Oo 
pend ul the f ! a] j 
the count Thus 1 vurgd io iti 
Ital ! far heavier and fa I ex 
iusting o the nation than t 
imount in the United Stat t 
higher scale of prosperity But the 


facts serve a particularly useful | 

pose in showing how great and how un 
versal the growth in war expense has 
been in the last ten years. Nowhere 


there a diminution of these frightful 








burdens; everywhere a steady increas 
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THE “TARIFF ISSUE. 


must have been apparent to every 


en 


ed political observer that a dis 


in the campaigning of the 


ange 


and Progressive parties has 


wee ks 
fol 
of 


in the past two or three 


two months or so which 


inations, the attitude 


non 
es was peculiar but unmistaka 


Democrats were 


carrying on a 
and effective 


The 


to 


campaign against 


Third Party was devot 


attacking the Republicans 


ind President Taft in partie 


meantime, 


They 


publican leaders, 
still were 


hardly 


ply standing 


tunned, and it could 


that they conducted any cam 


iatever until well into Septem 


happened these last few 


the period when actual canvass 


illusions and discloses 


dispels 


nature of a political situation 


has mov- 


laid 


» Democratic party 


on precisely the lines 


at the campaign's beginning, that 


Republican party has waked up and 


un to do what, in the light of politi- 


have been doing 
Third 


il trategy, it should 


veeks before, and that the 


iny 


almost completely abandoned 


its original tactical position, and is con 


entrating its attention now on issues 


vhich had little or no part in its orig 


programme, A military critic would 


that the Republicans had taken the 


field only after their opponents had been 


nz left undisturbed in their advance 


iportant positions, and that the 


irty had executed that 


is and usually disastrous 


changing of front in the 


remarks by 


vhich 


impr lled 


inanimity with the 


id Third Party 
veek 


of 


campaign 
or 80, been 
the protective 
or 
tak 


attitude 


orators and 


parti 


iow openly and excitedly 


d-fashioned Bourbon 


eountry 8 prosperity is mena ed 


Democratic programme on the 


talking—-precisely as 


tjoth ar 


the Presidential campaign 


la 
of “bread-lines” 


if the 


were 


ibout “European pauper 


and the prospect 


of laborers in the United States 


Both are begin 
tariff of 1894 


Democratic party wins 


ning to hint again at the 





The Nation 


as the 


Tribune of last week, speaking in Mr. 
Taft's behalf, explained how, after the 
American workingman shall have been 
ecnfronted with Gov. Wilson's tariff pol- 
“he fall 
soup house,” 
York 


for 


icy on the statute books, can 


back on the charity of the 


The Press, Mr. Roosevelt's New 


the Democrats 


organ, denounces 


opposing the protective tariff, “though 


without it American business should 


perish and American wage-earners 


starve 


Now, we shall not dwell on the rather 
amusing inconsistency of this suddenly 
adopted attitude of the two wings of the 
disrupted Republican party. We might 


that the Republican party's 


that 


point out 


Chicago platform declared “some 


o* the existing duties are too high and 
should be reduced,” and that the Third 
Party's tariff plank contained the infor- 
“we demand tariff revision 
present tariff 
United States.” 


mation that 
is unjust to 
We 


philan- 


because the 


the people of the 
excited 


the 


remind the 


the 


might even 
Demo- 
like 
the two other platforms, the present pro- 
tariff, 
that our system of tariff taxation is in- 


thropists of press that 


cratic platform, after denouncing, 


tective added that “we recognize 


timately connected with the business of 


the country,” and that the legislation 


enacted to correct existing injustices 
should be “legislation that will not in- 
jure or destroy legitimate industry”—a 
declaration supplemented by Gov. Wil- 
of 


“we should 


remark, in his speech accept- 


ons 


ance, that in tariff revision 
act with caution and prudence, like men 
who know what they are about and not 
like men in love with a theory.” 


All this throws a light that is odd 
enough on the present turn in the Re- 
Third 
most impressed by the fact 
the 


harking 


publican and Party campaigns. 


But we are 


that those two parties are now, in 
of 


back to the days when high protection 


lest weeks the campaign, 


vas a fetich and when the public man 
who touched the tariff duties, except to 
them was laying a sacri- 
The Repub- 


liean party is reverting to this attitude, 


raise higher, 


legious hand upon the ark 
in the face of its knowledge that it was 
Taft 
tariff reduction which split the party in 


the Administration's hostility to 
"arty is adopting 
position, the of the 

fact that the Progressive 


faction, which was formed in the Repub- 


The Progressive 


two 


the same in face 


well-known 


» cause of the panic of 1893. The 


No. 2468 


lican party in 1910, and out of which the 
present Third Party directly grew, was 
at that time founded almost wholly on 
the issue of tariff reduction. 

If any one is puzzled to account for 
these extraordinary inconsistencies, he 
will find the explanation in political his- 
The campaign of those two par- 
ties, originally planned—especially 
that of the Third Party—has broken 
Mr. Taft still may. argue forci- 


tory. 


as 


down. 
bly for preserving the Constitution and 
from industrial 


safeguarding freedom 


but those issues had 
the thick of the 


candidate, 


monopoly; both 


been championed in 
fighting by the Democratic 
while the Republican campaign was at 
a standstill. To-day both issues belong 
to Gov. Wilson. As for the Pregressives 
they have apparently discovered, late in 
the day, just what the American people 
think of 


nanding the private citizen over to the 


ripping up the Constitution, 
tyranny of majorities, and licensing mo- 
nopolies in the necessartes or life. When 
such discoveries are made, there is no- 
thing for it but recourse to other and 
all but forgotten campaign slogans. 
former political campaigns it was the 
Bloody Shirt, the Confederate Debt, the 


In 


repudiation of United States bonds; to- 
day it is soup-kitchens and bread-lines. 
The desperate eleventh-hour mancuvre 
bids fair to be exactly as successful now 
as then, and it reflects an equally re- 
or the American 


markable conception 


voter’s common sense. 


CAMPAIGNS AND VOTES. 
Mr. Edward Stanwood, author of the 
“History of the Presidency,” 
the 


standard 


contributes to current Atlantic an 


interesting article on “Election Super- 
stitions and Fallacies.” These range all 
the way from the queer belief that “no 
man possessed of a middle name could 
be 


time’’—which, as Mr. Stanwood reminds 


elected to the Presidency a second 


us, had censiderable currency prior to 
Gen. Grant's reélection—to the compara- 
tively respectable, though still quite fal- 
lacious, notion that no Senator can be 
elected The tap-root of all 


these 


President. 
superstitions and fallacies is in 
one and the same tendency. “There are 
men,” as Mr. Stanwood says, “who dis- 
in 


and invariable law 


the sequence on three successive ocea- 


cern an occult 
sions of a certain event after another 
event which has no relation to the first, 
and which could not have caused it.” 
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That Mr. Stanwood himself should’ 


fall a victim to this weakness, is of 
course out of the question; but there 
are fallacious ways of thinking far less 
crude but not altogether without kin- 
ship to these that he laughs at, into 
which even so careful a student may be 
trapped; and in his earnest argument 
upon a thesis of his own, Mr. Stanwood 
has committed such an error. He says: 

The most successful stumping tours in 
our political history, so far as the number 
addressed was concerned, and the most 
spectacular, were those of Mr. Blaine, in 
1884, and those of Mr. Bryan in his three 
campaigns. But the election returns at the 
close of the canvasses cannot be tortured, 
with the utmost mathematical ingenuity, 
into proving that by their eloquence an 
appreciable inroad was made in the ranks 
of their opponents. 


“Mathematical ingenuity” cannot, in- 
deed, avail either to prove or to dis- 
prove that Bryan’s speeches helped 
him; but this is primarily because no 
amount of mathematical ingenuity suf- 
fices to fix the solution of a single equa- 
tion with two unknown quantities. We 
know the final result; but we have no 
means of knowing what the result would 
have been if Bryan had made no 
speeches, or had bored his Western au- 
diences instead of pleasing them and 
arousing their enthusiasm. And inas- 
much as, after all, Bryan’s amazing per- 
sonal ascendency over millions of Amer- 
ican voters, an ascendency which was 
proof against repeated defeats, was built 
up solely by his public utterances, there 
is good reason—of a non-mathematical 
kind, to be sure—for supposing that his 
campaign speeches were not wholly 
without effect in attracting votes to his 
cause. 

The thesis that Mr. Stanwood is here 
engaged in supporting is, in a word, that 
campaigning does not change votes. He 
makes an admission, indeed, which 
would deprive that thesis of most of its 
practical significance, even if its ab- 
stract truth were admitted; for he says 
that “the manufactured enthusiasm of 
those who attend the meetings probably 
has an influence in dissuading doubting 
and hesitating voters from deserting 
their party,” and that it “certainly has 
the effect of bringing indifferent citi- 
zens to the polls on election day.” The 
numbers that come under these designa- 
tions would alone be sufficient to deter- 
mine the issue in most campaigns; but 
Mr. Stanwood seems to regard as non- 
existent another class which plays an 
important part in our electoral con- 





tests. There are hundreds of thousands 
of “doubting and hesitating voters” with 
whom the question of their choice in 
a given election does not present itself 
in the light of “deserting” or not de- 
serting their party; men who, though 
they have been in the habit of voting 
with a given party, do not regard them- 
selves as bound to it by anything like 
an obligation. In the present campaign, 
of course—which Mr. Stanwood express- 
ly sets aside as exceptional—the num 
ber of such men is enormous; but they 
have been very numerous at any time 
these thirty years, and for much of 
this period have probably held the bal- 
ance of power. “Did you ever meet or 
know of a voter,” asks Mr. Stanwood, 
“who was converted from one party to 
another by a stump speech?” Well, we 
may never have known of a change of 
heart so sudden and so radical; but 
we have been familiar with great num- 
bers of cases in which judgment was 
held in suspense until the last weeks of 
the contest, and then was determined by 
the aggregate of the impressions derived 
from all sides during the campaign. Ac- 
cordingly, the idea that, as the cam- 
paign progresses, there may be “a per- 
ceptible drift towards this candidate or 
that,” which Mr. Stanwood regards as 
an illusion, we believe to have a most 
substantial foundation. 

The argument that campaigning ef- 
fects little or nothing in the way of 
changing votes is similar to the notion 
that newspapers have no _ influence, 
which crops up whenever the weightiest 
journals of a community are on one side 
in an election and the other side is 
overwhelmingly victorious. Such a re- 
sult proves nothing of the kind; it may 
even be that the overwhelmingness of 
the victory is the very thing that de- 
prives the event of value as a test. The 
most that sober journals can hopeto do 
is to influence a comparatively thoughtful 
class of men—men to be found in every 
walk of life, rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, but still small in numbers as 
compared with the whole voting popu 
lation. They cannot hope to make any 
impression on a tidal wave. If a mil 
lion votes are cast against their side and 
only half a million for it, this does not 
show either that they were wrong or 
that they were unsuccessful; it only 
shows that they are unable to turn the 
tide when it is running against therm 
in that tremendous way. Fortunately, 





the odds against which they have to con- 
tend are not usually so heavy; and ac- 
cordingly the influence that they do ex- 
ercise is quite sufficient to justify that 
interest in their attitude which contin- 
ues to be felt by the community at large, 
and to be reflected in the solicitude of 


politicians. 


THE MURDERER'’S TRADE. 

rhe story told in court by the princi 
pal witness for the State of New York 
in the trial of Police Lieut. Becker has 
a significance that quite transcends 
its direct bearing upon the case at is- 
sue. It opens up an extraordinary per- 
spective of human character and motive. 
It brings forward an entire group of 
fundamental problems, problems of psy- 
chology, sociology, and politics. It would 
be quite improper to assume in this 
place the correctness of “Jack"’ Rose's 
testimony. But whether “Jack” Rose 
told the whole truth, or only part of the 
truth, or nothing at all of the truth, it 
does not affect the essential value of his 
revelations regarding the attitude of the 
criminal mind towards the individual 
and society. What this witness has done 
is to furnish information from the “in- 
side,” confirmatory of the general public 
impressions regarding the spirit of the 
underworld. The public by this time is 
pretty generally convinced that there 
are men in this city with whom mur- 
der is a trade; and though the profes- 
sional thug has always been found at 
work in all countries, the public is also 
convinced that, so far as this city is 
concerned, the class of professional as 
assins is on the increase, and the pro 
fession itself is being systematized to 
an unprecedented degree. People will 
tell you as a matter of course that in 
New York to-day any one can be put out 
of the way by hired thugs at so many 
hundred dollars for the job. But even 
the man who is convinced that the hired 
bravo is busy at work among us, must 
find it difficult to picture to himself the 
matter-of-fact spirit in which the prac- 
titioners of this horrible trade go about 
their work. 

Thus it is in this sense immaterial 
whether Lieut. Becker instigated the 
murder of Herman Rosenthal, or wheth- 
er “Jack” Rose himself was the prime 
mover in the affair, or whether the 
story told by Rose upon the witness 
stand was made out of the whole cloth. 
Assuming that “Jack” Rose’s story was 
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pure romance, we still face the fact 
exist to furnish 
No 
initiative the gun 


that conditions must 
a basis for the man’s imaginings. 
whose 


matter upon 


men who shot down Herman Rosenthal 
man to-day 

It 
and 
on both 

“Jack” 
according to his story, met no re- 
first 
“Her- 
They 


we are ready 


were hired, no reasonable 


will doubt that the hiring was done. 


was done in a matter-of-fact way, 


the bargain was carried out 


ide in a matter-of-fact way. 


Rose 


buff, no hesitation, when he ap 


proached the gangsmen with the 


Rosenthal proposition.” 


“All 


man 


merely said, right; 


when you are ready.” It was quite as 
had said, “At what time in the 


do 


if they 
morning want the piano mov- 


ed?” 


you 
ensues, and the thugs are 
fact. “All 


up and do the job now.” 


Delay 


reproached with the right; 


let £O An- 
words of 


the 


testifies to the 
had 
this efficient agent 


other witness 


nan whose pistol done 


“I got cha,” 


ed with something of the crafts- 


pride in a task well performed. 


vas the sacred horror which, ac 


to tradition, besets the most 


oul at the thought of taking 
Where were the prelimi- 
itations and shrinkings, where 
ermath of remorse? The fact 
be that the people of this city 
in 


must deal with a class 


intuitive horror of shedding 


not function and whom so 


ently treat as out of 
that driven 
of 
truth 


we are 


the present 
of 


It is still possible 


cumstances 


uming the Lom 


inal type 


that the gangster and the 


the of a vicious 


product 
and not of a vicious hered 
only intensifies the social 
Environment has played 
development of the ruf 


iich we are now con 


his point goes the fact that 
accused of having a 


of 


men 


part In the murder 


are of Jewish birth. The ma 


y of the men who are charged with 
tigated the murder are of the 
has 

of 


possible to bring up this 


nce, a race which hitherto 


been traditionally averse to crimes 


violence. It is 


point without fear of giving offence, 


because the evil has been frankly recog 
leaders of the Jewish commu- 


York. 


nized by 


nity in New These hideous rev- 
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elations have been made the occasion 


for a day of solemn mourning in the 
Ministers of the Jewish 
faith have publicly deplored the condi- 
tions of life among the immigrant pop- 
ulation in this city which have tended 


synagogues. 


to destroy the ancient parental author- | 


ity and to set up vicious standards and 
environment for the young 

Undoubtedly there is work 
here for the social diagnostician and re- 


a vicious 


generation. 


former. 

But while encouraging such efforts as 
are being made for the fundamental 
cure of the conditions that foster crime, 


society must also act for its own pro-| 


tection through the more direct agency 
of the 
of justice and the swift administration 
of justice are demanded by the situa- 
tion. If anything has been made plain 
in this sordid Rosenthal affair, it is that 


law. 


the delays and uncertainties of justice | 


from which we suffer more than any 


other nation, are a direct encourage- 
It has been made plain 
that the gangster fears punishment; he 
shrinks not only from the extreme pen- 
alty for murder, but from the possibil- 


But our 


ment to crime. 


of a long term in prison. 
of judicial 


ity 
cluttered system procedure 
has given the criminal aid and comfort. 
Neither the certainty nor the swiftness 
If 


such extraordinary performances as the 


of punishment is made vivid to him. 


Thaw trial succeed in dulling the con- 
science of the ordinary decent citizen to 
the demands of justice, how can the 
effect upon the mind of the criminally 
inclined be anything but deplorable? A 
succession of criminal trials swiftly car- 
ried out, a succession of severe penal- 
ties justly inflicted, would act as an ef 
fective check to criminal violence. 
cisely because so many murders in this 
city are not crimes of passion at all, 
but part of a business carried on for 
profit, the hand of the law can deal ade- 
quately with them. When the certainty 
of punishment is balanced against the 
profits from murder, the assassin’s trade 


will be sharply checked. 


THE ALIENIST AND LITERATURE. 


The 


shall turn out that the only true means | 


of interpreting literature is afforded by 
The time is one to sound the 
alarm, that psychopathic studies 
have collected a body of facts sufficient- 
ly large and gomplex, it is sald, to serve 


acience. 


now 


The severe administration | 


Pre- | 


critics will eat humble ple if it | 


[as a touchstone of human motive. It 
|is in Germany that the alienist has 
| pushed these literary applications of sci- 
‘ence to the most overweaning extreme. 
| Just at present the impulse comes from 
Professor Freud of Vienna, whose dis- 
ciples are engaged upon a scrutiny of 
|great personages of history and fiction, 
‘in its broad sense. Briefly, Professor 
|Freud’s theory is that action may be 
prompted by states of mind and body 
of which the agent is perfectly uncon- 
scious, the element of sex playing a 
large part. As one writer puts it, “We 
are all the victims of our complexes,” 
the complex being “a system of ideas 
possessing a certain emotional tone or 
value.” It is usually determined by ex- 
periences had early in life. The result 
is that a person may read into his con- 
duct a religious, a moral, or other mo- 
tive, whereas such considerations mere- 
ly furnish the occasion of outbursts 
|which were long ago predetermined on 
entirely different grounds. 

The writer from whom we have just 
quoted, Dr. Isador H. Coriat, has writ- 
ten a book, “The Hysteria of Lady Mac- 
beth,” in which, in a langeage worthy 
of his theme, he undertakes to interpret 
literature by modern psychopathology. 
Lady Macbeth is the victim, he says, of 
“a pathological dissociation, 
arising upon an unstable, day-dreaming 
basis, and due to the emotional shocks 
of her past experiences. She is a typical 
ease of hysteria; her ambition is mere- 
ly a sublimation of a repressed sexual 
impulse, the desire for a child based 
upon the memory of a child long dead.” 
In the light of modern science, the sleep- 
walking scene proves to be the result 
neither of “genuine sleep nor the prick- 
ings of a guilty conscience’; it is a 
“pure case of pathological somnambu- 
lism, a genuine disintegration of the 
The passage beginning: 


mental 


personality.” 
I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the bche that milks 
me, 
is cited as an example of “a substitu- 
tion, or what is termed in modern psy- 
chopathology as a sublimation or trans- 
formation of a sexual complex into am- 
bition, a mechanism which is frequently 
found in hysteria.” Lady Macbeth, we 
are told, is, naturally, neither ambitious 
nor brave, but acquires the appearance 
lof such qualities by a process of “re- 
| pression” which is a forerunner of 
“hysterical dissociation.” “She thinks 
‘she chooses her actions, whereas in 
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reality, they are chosen for her by the | 


unconscious complexes.” 

This is, of course, not the first time 
that “science” (so-called) has laid vio- 
lent hands on Shakespeare. Lovers of 
verisimilitude were cheered by one phy- 
sician’s statement that Juliet’s death- 
like sleep of forty-two hours was per- 
fectly possible, and some of us have had 
the sneaking hope that a geologist might 
Bohemia once 


some day tell us how 


had a seacoast. But the new scientific 
critics have not stayed their hands from 
Their atti- 


if the charac- 


the very heart of the plays. 
tude appears to be this: 
ters are really true to life, “science” Is 
now in a position to explain them in 
more accurate terms than the ordinary 
We 


question 


critic possibly can. are not here 


the 


the new science is entitled to speak with 


concerned with whether 


even in regard to per- 
But it 
makes itself ridiculous in setting up as 
His 
plays are not mere transcripts of life. 
That they are far from that is proved 
by the modern realist who turns from 
them with the crushing judgment that 


Ham- 


any assurance 


sons who have actually lived. 


the mouthpiece of Shakespeare. 


no one ever talked like Hamlet. 
let can be called human only in the pe- 
culiar sense that, though his counter- 
part is not to be found on earth, human 
beings can at least conceive of a per- 
son in his circumstances behaving and 
talking like him; and the conception is 
instructive. But to resolve him into an 


neurotic, the victim of “re- 


for his mother, 


ordinary 
pressed” love as one 
physician has done, is as absurd as it is 
disgusting. 

And even if Shakespearean plays were 
near to literal truth, psychopathic in- 
terpretation would need to hesitate. The 
problem is made difficult by the present 
lack of critical standards. Until there 
can be some substantial agreement on 
the purposes of artistic creation, au- 
thors will suffer from the fads of the 
moment. We all know to what wrench- 
ings Shakespeare has been subjected. 
There have been the moralists who had 
their reason for the rise or downfall of 
every character. Desdemona suffered 
death because she lied about the lost| 
handkerchief, and Cassio likewise be- 
cause he had a mistress. The symbolists 
have come and gone, with their tenuous | 
centrifugal meanings, while many of | 
the most accurate scholars to-day affect | 


out bothering about anything so silly as 
Little wonder that the alienist 
thought 
much needed. 


a moral. 


has his services to be very 
In Germany, he is said 
already to have converted some of the 
of Greek 
of nerves. 
like 


that 


most dignified personages 


drama into a great mass 


Whereupon musical composers, 


Strauss, have rejoiced, believing 
by music alone can these be most truly 
expressed. It is to be hoped that such a 
pass may rouse literary scholars out of 
their present indifference to the deeper 
aspects of artistic purpose. For it 
be that 


intended 


can 
creators of charac- 


be 


never great 


ters them to set forth in 


terms from which the human will is 


conspicuously absent. Even Ibsen, with 
his great dependence upon the laws of 
heredity, could have meant nothing so 


sweeping. 


To the critic, who may feel amaze- 
ment and humiliation at the inroads of 
the new German psychology into his 


field, we may recite the words of a great 
book: 
to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain 
babblings, 


falsely 


is committed 


“Keep that which 
and oppositiens of science 


so-called.” 


“THIS ASTONISHING NATION.” 

If a nation may be supposed to feel 
like an individual on the subject of ad- 
vancing age, we Americans have reason 
It is taking us 
old; 


the European who comes to our shores 


for much gratification. 


a monstrous long time to grow 
is still impressed, as he was in the days 
of our fathers and grandfathers, with a 
sense that what is presented to his vi 
sion is the spectacle of a youthful prod- 
Here, for instance, is the literary 
Mr. 


in the 


igy. 
editor of the London Daily News, 
R. A. Scott-James, telling us, 
North American Review, of the thoughts 
with which a visit to America 
filled his mind; and he finds the title 
best fitted to describe their general pur- 
port to be “This Astonishing Nation.” 
Nor is it the vast expanses of our con- 


has 


tinental area, or the developments pe- 
culiar to the comparatively newly-set- 
tled West, that account for his impres 
sions; since he frankly tells that 
he has not visited Chicago or St. Louis 
or San Francisco, nor seen the Rocky 
Mountains or the Colorado Desert or 
“the flood of the Mississippi.” Apparent: 
ly, his experience has been confined to 


us 


to believe that the great master had |the cities of the Atlantic seaboard; yet 
enough to do telHng a good story with-!he feels himself to have been in contact 
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with a race full of the untamed blood of * 


youth. When we recall that, in point of 


time, we are as far from the Declara- 


tion of Independence as the England of 


Goldsmith was from the England of 


Shakespeare, and much farther from 


the foundation of Harvard College than 


the England of Shakespeare was from 
the England of Chaucer, it cannot but 
strike us as remarkable that we con- 
tinue, in the eyes of our British cous- 
ins, to appear so inveterately young. 
The battery of the standard ques- 
tions—‘“What do you think of us?” “How 
do you like us?” “Is this at all what 
you expected?’’—with which the newly 
arrived foreigner is assailed, has re 
mained, generation after generation, a 
ource of ridicule on the part of the vis 
itor and of mortification on our own 
part. But there are few things that 


persist long in this world without some 


kind of justification; and, ridiculous as 
these inquiries are, they do not have 
their root solely in American naiveté. 
If, in point of fact, almost every Euro 


pean who publishes his observations on 


our country finds us a new thing un- 


der the sun, a mystery to be explained, 


a sign and portent to stand amazed at, 


it is small wonder that there is a cer- 


tain curiosity on our side to watch the 


manifestations of this state of mind. 


On ninety-nine successive days, the 


American” 
think of of 


country, as a curiosity to be examined, 


“average newspaper man 


does not himself, or his 


or a problem to be solved; but on the 


hundredth day, when an eminent Euro- 


pean chiel comes here, takin’ notes 


and faith, he’l! prent it 
that the 


is more 
of 


what 


natural than thought the 


American newspaper man should be dil- 
rected to what he expects will soon be 
uppermost in the mind of the visitor? 
“A nation of men free from the burden 
and the responsibility of self-conscious- 
the the 


spontaneity of young schoolboys’’—this, 


ness, having directness and 
among other things, is what Mr. Scott- 
James finds us to be; and indeed, in his 
case, the questions thrust at the incom- 
ing visitor on landing were hardly even 
premature, for his first feelings were 
of 


desolation” 


“bewilderment and 


that 


emotion such 


{isolation ?] he was 


overjoyed to realize that he resembled 
the “average American” at least in the 
point of having the same number of 
legs. 


In these remarks, we are far from in- 


‘> 
~~ 
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tending to find fault with our English 
visitor's article, which is certainly not 


lacking in friendliness, and which con- 


tains many interesting reflections. One 


of these, which strikes us as specially 


worth quot refers to our passion for 


al 


ing, 
mechani systematization: 


York without 
been actually 


You innot be long in New 


iness has 


ng that bu 
vith that loving care which is 
of th 
ifices organized to a point 
of efficiency which highly 
that millions 


spent upon labor-saving ap- 


artist. I have been 


must t unre- 


e 
itive. One is assured 
s are 
business 


, which clearly satisfy the 


directors on their artistic side 


Instincts of 
I ch I imply their disinterested love 


of efficiency for its own sake. I venture to 
utter a conviction when I say that this 
love of the machine is bred in the bune of 
the average American 

But the note that runs through the ar- 
ticle as a whole—and through the whole 
class of writings of which it is an ex- 
ample uggests the idea that, in a 
measure, the tables might be turned on 
the writers. Is it, after all, in ourselves 


or in our visitors that the youthfulness 
really resides? Is not the capacity to 
see in us wonderful traits and poten- 


tialities quite as much an evidence of 


the freshness of their spirit as of the 


unexhausted vigor of our own youth? 


But there is another aspect of these 
foreign generalizers. They draw the 
picture of what seems to them the Amer- 
do they draw it so that we 
fidelity to the 


for 


ican type; 


ourselves its 


Mr 


recognize 
example, 
the 


Scott-James, 
kindly 
relation to the almighty dol 


fact? 


in a most way with 


lar; he makes our refusal to accept as 


personal distinction any “ad 
aid 


a ba of praise, not blame. The 


fo! 
except the possession of 
does not 


to wealth 


vulgarity; it is con 


of 


or 
business 


“The 


ted th that “artistry 


» distinctively American. 


ntility,” the other 


solid 


appeara of ge on 


d hout the hall-mark ol 


ealth, or the American the most 


letest of fraud That sounds pret 


we are beginning 


has 


nad 
but, just as 


writer made out a 


' ‘ e for ua than we could have 


ht out for ourselves, he goes on to 


the matter, 
rich 
is ancestors came over 
At 


best of will, we cannot forbear 


ay, b iy of clinching 


that oO an who ts not would 


dare to say that |! 


in the Mayflower.” this, of course, 


with the 
and all of a sudden we real 


to smile; 
ize that one reason why the stranger 
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can generalize so much more beautiful- 
ly than the native is because he knows 
so much less of the facts. But this is 
in the nature of things; and, so long as 
our note-making visitors are—as is not 
only this one, but the majority of his 
and 


pleasure and 


confréres—honest, well-dispesed, 
find 


profit in the sidelights they throw upon 


intelligent, we can 


our national life. 


ON THE SUICIDE OF GEN, NOGI. 

KAMAKURA, Japan, September 20. 
Is it a piece of Buddhistic pessimism 
when I say that life itself is a tragedy 
from which only death is deliverance, 
that death not life’s 
end, but the hope and beginning? It is 
verily often proved here that death is 


and therefore is 


not a cowardice or act of negation; even 
as an apology it has the highest possi- 
ble dignity. Certainly there are vari- 
ous degrees of intensity in feeling life’s 


tragedy according to personal tempera-/| 


ment and circumstances, or to the na- 
ture of the age and race with which a 
man happens to bind himself; there is 
one who, appearing outwardly most 
rugged and insusceptible, is in his heart 
of hearts most tender and compassion- 
ate, and whose real nature rarely re- 
veals itself, even though it is never mis- 
understood; and exactly such a one was 
Gen. Nogi, the famous Japanese soldier, 
known in the West as the Hero of Port 
Arthur, who committed suicide, or 
junshi, to use our Japanese word mean- 
ing a royal death, in following his mas- 
ter (the late Mikado) to the other world, 
on the very same evening when the Im- 
perial hearse left the Palace. At this 
moment when his laudation is being 
sung most highly not only in Japan, but 


also in the West, as an act for the en-| 


forcement of the Japanese Bushido pre- 
cept, I have no particular thought to 
dwell on that part; but what Iam keen- 
ly and most forcibly moved by in the 
fact of his suicide, or junshi, is the hu- 


man side of his nature, I mean how 
deeply he was wounded by life’s trag- 
edy. I do not like to speak and em- 


phasize his death as martyrdom for old 
precepts, but I want to bring 
more the fact of his being a man 
most human and sweet; indeed, I think 
even that human personality alone would 
make him an immortal name. 


amural 


out 


Although it seems he already keenly 
realized the tragic side of life in his 
young day from the tragic death of his 
younger brother in his fifteenth or six- 
teenth year, and also the tragic death of 
Bunnoshin Tamaki, the younger broth- 
er’s father-in-law, in connection with 
the so-called Mayahara Issel Rebellion, 
and also that, as Gen. Nogi wrote in his 
holograph, he wished to find the oppor- 


| of his regiment to be seized by the Sat- 
suma rebels whom he was sent to sup- 
press in the tenth year of Meiji, or 1877, 
|I think that his great decision, I mean 
his thought of suicide, was firmly form- 
ed during the late Russia-Japan War, or 
soon after that war. As the whole world 
knows well, he was the general who was 
sent by the late Mikado’s august com- 
mand to Port Arthur, the fall of which 
was the most imminent necessity for 
the Emperor’s programme; but he fought 
,the hardest battle at Port Arthur with 
'many succeeding sad failures, and, as 
a natural result, he finally lost a thou- 
sand brave young soldiers and left 
wounded many more thousand soldiers. 
He was then criticised even bitterly by 
many in the Western press; while he 
would not have feared the foreign crit- 
icism, how, he thought, could he see and 
face the fathers and mothers of those 
dead soldiers? In fact, he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines when he returned from the 
field making the so-called Triumph Re- 
turn: 


Hazu ware nanno kawo ka rofu wo min, 
Seisen konnichi ikunin ka kayeru. 


(What shame! Oh what face have I to 
|see their old fathers! ’T is a triumph re- 
turn; but to-day how many have returned 
from the field?) 


| That was this brave soldier's saddest 
cry of heart; I can understand well why 
he placed his two sons, Lieutenants 
|Katsusuke and Yasusuke Nogi, in the 
|hardest, most exposed situation at Port 
|Arthur; and as he wished, they died the 
‘bravest tragic death. He could not have 
stood, above all things, against the -crit- 
icism, if there was to be criticism, that 
|his father’s selfish love covered his sons 
'from danger and death; it is said that 
ihe only smiled, not shedding even one 
tear (he acted differently in other cases), 
when his last son’s death was reported, 
and even forbade that his remains 
should be put in a beer barrel or orange 
box, but commanded that it should be 
‘left in the field to become a prey of 
tirds. It was in those days that the 
following popular song was sung in the 
streets: 
You cannot cry saying that he was your 
only one son; 
Here is even one who lost his two sons. 
That one who lost his two sons was, 
of course, Gen. Nogi; when he returned 
from the field, it was said he often con- 
fessed to his friends that he felt as if 
his heart’s shoulders were lightened 
from the death of his sons, as he thought 
it was a punishment for his lack of 
tactics or wisdom in losing so many sol- 
diers and making their mothers cry. 
“That was my little apology I could of- 
fer,” he used to say. While the other 
‘generals looked to be proud of their own 
‘war fame and went round amid the ban- 
‘queting and wine-drinking after peace 


had been regained, it was only that Gen. 


tunity of death ever since he committed | Nogi, who shut his gate tightly against 


a disgraceful act in allowing the colors! visitors and hated and most bitterly ob- 
‘ 
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jected to listen to and accept the words | 


of praise. “Sumanu” was his usual word 
whenever the war talk, particularly on 
Port Arthur, happened to come up; that 
“I regret” was short, but by that one 
Japanese word Gen. Nogi wished to ex- 
press all things and everything of his 
true heart. 

When he told his family not to make 
the formal funeral service for his 
lost two sons, he thought that the ser- 
vice would not be complete without 
the third coffin, that was himself; but 
to-day even the fourth one, that of 
Countess Nogi (what a great Japanese 
woman that was!), has been added to 
the funeral of the Nogi family. Why 
did not Gen. Nogi die then, when he had 
already decided to die at the end of the 
war? That was because he was afraid 
it might be said that he had gone mad 
from the loss of his sons and followed 
after them, and because, above all, there 
was the Mikado, who fully trusted in 
him and to whose service his whole life 
was offered. Although he wished to die 
to make the apology for once and all, I 
mean to the fathers and mothers of the 
lost soldiers, he was so situated that he 
could not so easily die; he was patient- 
ly waiting for the fit opportunity to 
make his life’s final exit. I have some 
reason to imagine that he grew doubtful 
and suspicious of the true meaning of 
Humanity when his fighter’s fame be- 
came greater and greater, even in the 
West; I believe he often asked himself 
why he was entitled to such a distin- 
guished fame, while he acted nothing but 
a series of brutalities at Port Arthur, 
although it was not from his own free 
will. This feeling, I mean the distrust 
in general humanity, was intensified, I 
dare say, when he appeared in Europe 
in company with Admiral Togo a year 
or two ago, and was received with the 
greatest honor as the nation’s hero; he 
became a thorough pessimist, and his 
pessimism was deepened when his be- 
loved Mikado passed away. 

If Gen. Nogi’s life tragedy and his 
human side were clearly and _ intelli- 
gently told, I think that he would be 
more prized as a humanity-loving soul 
than as a “war-god.” When we call him 
a true samurai, it was because of his 
true love of peace; only the man with 
the real love of humanity can become 
the true fighter on the battlefield. 

Yonre Noocucht. 


MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS. 


Numerous are the attempts in mod 
ern German letters to apply existing 
systems of philosophy to the problems 
of contemporary society. But of all 
such books, Omar al Raschid Bey’s “Das 
hohe Ziel der Erkennfniss” (Miinchen: 
R. Piper) is likely to leave the most 
profound impression. For as the late 
G. V. Widmann, that broad catholic 
spirit among the writers of Switzerland, 
remarked: “Von den Blattern 





geht ein Hauch des Ewigen aus und 


eine beschwichtigende Stille, die wun- 
derbar kontrastirt zu dem ruhelosen 
Umtrieb heutigen Lebens.” The work 
is founded upon the old esoteric wisdom 
of the Upanishads, but the language in 
which this wisdom is conveyed is the 
author’s own creation. He has delved 
into the very sources of speech and has 
found words that embody in concrete 
and lucid formule the meaning of ideo- 
logical concepts. Dr. Fritz Mauthner 
has said of the chapter in which the 
author reduces time and space to cor 
cepts of the ego: “Ich fand den Ab 
schnitt tiber Zeit and Raum, Ich und 
Welt, so schén, dass ich nicht anstehe, 
itn den anschaulichsten Platons an die 
Seite zu stellen.” 

It is refreshing to read in a treatise 
which has a professor of Heidelberg 
for its author, “Religion und Kultur” 
(Jena: Eugen Diederichs), that the 
word Kultur, which has been much 
overworked of late, must henceforth be 
employed with great caution Profes- 
sor Weber inquires into the causes of 
the present widespread hunger for cul- 
ture of all sorts, and explains it by the 
discrepancy between effort and attain 
ment, the disconnected aspect of the 
spiritual cosmos of the modern world, 
and the consciousness of having taken 
part in various movements which have 
run their course without giving any true 
value. Religion is the panacea pre- 
scribed by some, but religion cannot be 
artificially created. Professor Weber 
does not think probable a renascence of 
Christianity or of any of the older re- 
ligions. For man in the past, feeling his 
existence not as a process, but as being, 
and seeking something that embraced 
and surpassed it, found the final unity 
and was predestined for religion. Mod- 
ern man, on the contrary, placed in the 
midst of a steadily shifting process of 
development, which is his life, seeing a 
before and an after, and establishing a 
relation between them, must think 
causally, which predestines him for 
irreligion. But modern philosophy has 
taught us a new way of looking at 
things—not to dissolve th unities, 
but to recognize and accept them as 
such, somewhat in the manner in which 
a poet lives and creates. This, the au- 
thor asserts, gives us a conception of 
the continuity of being which no phil- 
osophical formula or religious dogma 
has yet succeeded in doing. He does 
not agree with all the charges raised 
against Christianity by Nietzsche, but 
he does reproach the doctrine of an 
Hereafter with having made of our pres 
ent life only a preparatory transitional 
stage, with having travestied into 
formul# of renunciation the strongest 
human instincts, and, by a peculiar per- 
version of its purposes, with having 
produced the capitalistic structure and 
the rationalistic materialization of mod- 
ern society. He makes life itself, with 
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all its manifold manifestations, the cen 
tre of his new religion: 


die aller WiNkiir fremde in: 
Notwendigkeit, das eigene innere Ge 


wird herrschen, das jedem Lebenstei!l 4 
Formung geben will, auch uns, die wir ei 
unter Fihrung des Bewusstsei: findes 
sollen Es ist die stirkst Giultigkeit y 
allgemeiner Art, die da ist Nach 4d 
ihr in alles Sein gelegte Bild werd: ‘ 
unsre Kriafte regeln, und wird 
einzelne auf seine eigne Art ins ID i 
len Raur ler Formungs-, Handelr ind 
Entwicklungsmdéglichkeiten fiigen 

Dr. Max Kemmerich has compiled a 


curious book of about three hundred 
pages under the title, “Aus der G, 
schichte der menschlichen Dummbeit 
(Miinchen: Albert Langen), and says 
in the prefac« “Eine Geschichte de: 
menschlichen Dummheit zu schreiben 
lberstiege meine Kriifte sie mutiste 
umfangreicher werden als die chins 
sische Enzyklopadie. Darum begniigé 
ich mich mit diesem Streifzuge, der 
einem ganz bestimmten Gebiete gilt 
Der Zufall ist es nicht, der mich leitete.” 

Whoever has watched the discussions 
in the Bavarian Landtag and knows 
how violently the “ultramontane” and 
the liberal representatives are fighting 
for supremacy in matters of public edu 
cation, will recognize in the words quot 
ed the motive which led to the w riting 
of this book. For, while the author 
gives a comprehensive survey ef scho 
lasticism, witchcraft and devil-craft, and 
other manifestations of superstition, the 
fourth chapter deals largely, and the 
fifth almost exclusively, with compul 
sory sectarian education and the fruits 
thereof in Bavaria. His familiarity 
with the subject is amazing, and his 
comments are direct and to the point. 
Thus when he relates in the first chap- 
ter the story of the juggler who appear- 
ed before Philip of Macedonia and 
caught peas thrown into the air upon 
the point of a needle, and instead of a 
rich reward got only a bushel of peas, 
he adds: “Ware ein kluger Papst beim 
Aufwerfen der ersten Spitzfindigkeiter 
mit der ganzen scholastischen Richtung 
ebenso verfahren, dann hatte die g 
lehrte und die fromme Dummbhbheit ni! 
mals solche Dimensionen annehmen 
kénnen.” Following the author throug! 

elections from the writings of the 
early church fathers to recent utter- 
ances of an obsolete theology, leaves in 
the reader an impression similar to that 
gained by a walk through some museum 
of mediwval curiosities, including in 
struments of torture. Dr. Kemmer- 
ich’s manner of treating his subject 
holds the reader’s attention, althoug! 
the subject is well-worn and by no 
means delectable. 

The present singular alliance of 
science and literature is productive of 
some extraordinary books in Germany 
One of the strangest is a volume of 
“studies of the unconscious In hero and 
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ela of strength and health, were hyster- 
jeal It seems that the suggestion 
which he launched tn one of his books 
vas accepted with particular eagerness 
writers, among them 
Hoffmannathal, who forthwith out 
classical drama according to 
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Wanda Dobrodzicka, to dis- 

proof that they acted not 
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Max Martersteig’s “Die ethische Auf- 
gabe der Schaubiihne” (Leipzig: Insel- 
Verlag) is a thoughtful contribution to 
the literature of a well-worn topic. Tak- 
ing his cue from Schiller’s much-misin- 
terpreted address of the year 1781, “Die 
Schaubiihne als moralische Anstalt be- 
trachtet,” he says that the work of Schil- 
ler should always be looked upon as a 
whole, his importance becoming evident 
development 
“Briefe tiber 


as one follows his 
that address to the 
wsthetische Erziehung des Men- 
schen.” Schiller’s aim “to transmute 
the work of necessity into one of free 
choice” should always have been the 
aim of human action as of dramatic 
production. The noblest effort of hu- 
manity was to him the removal of the 
gross contrast between the sensual and 
the moral instinct of man. Tragedy 
should deal not with the Schopenhauer- 
ian negation of passion, but with its 
refinement and elevation. This, however, 
does not imply that Schiller wished the 
drama to be adapted to the standard of 
the nursery or the boarding-school miss. 
He recognized its dynamic quality and 
did not intend to give it fixed boundar- 
ies. Martersteig is of the opinion that 
a revision of the current conception of 
Schiller’s wsthetic principles, and their 
application to contemporary problems of | 
the stage, would save the theatre from | 
being muzzled by “moral purism” and | 
from degenerating through a degrading | 
cult of Momus. A. von ENve. 


only 
from 


die 
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| greve, 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 

The fourth and concluding portion of the 
great library brought together, in a half- 
century collecting, by the late Robert 
Hoe, will be sold by the Anderson Auction 
Compauy in twenty sessions, afternoons and 


of 


evenings, in the weeks beginning November 
il 18. While a large num- 
ber of Important and valuable books are in- 


and November 
cluded in this final sale, it does not equal 
any one of the three preceding portions. 

old manuscripts, 
including eighteen fifteenth-century Books 
of Hours; Officium of the 
teenth century with nine large miniatures; 
of the fifteenth 
Petrarch; several 


There ere forty-seven 


an early six- 
a Hebrew manuscript Bible 
century; a manuscript 
and Arabic 
containing 
sixty English 
the fifteenth 
transcripts, a 


Persian manuscripts, and a 
of 


as 


volume manuscripts about 


poems, some being early 


as century, others more mod- 


ern collection formed by 


Joseph Haslewood 
books 


arte 


Among notable early printed are: 
“De doctrina de 
dicandi” of St. Augustine, printed by Men- 
telin in 1466; the 
Theologiw” of Thomas Aquinas, printed at 
Mainz in 1471; “Tusculanarum 
Questionum,” printed by Jenson at Venice 
in 1472, and one of about six copies known 
vellum; the “Philebiblion” of Richard 
de Bury, printed at Speier in 1483: “L’Ore- 
loge de devocion” of Jehan Quentin, printed 
at Paris about 1500, and one of only three 
copies known on vellum; Rolewinck’s “Fas- 
ciculum temporum,” printed by Ratdolt 
at Venice in 1481; and a series of fifteen 
printed Books of Hours, 

Among the books from the Elzevir press 
the “Eschole de Salerne” (1651), 
to be the only uncut copy known, and the 
first Elzevir Cwsar (1635), in a prize-win- 
ning binding by Simier. Chief of the Al- 
dines is a copy of the Petrarch of 1501, the 
first Italian book be printed in Italic 
types. 

The Shakespeareana 
clude a third folio Shakespeare 
freak, having the portrait printed at the 
bottom of the page and verses above and 
upside down; quartos of “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” (1619); “Troylus and Cres- 
seid” (1609), and “The Puritaine” (1607); 
and numerous editions of the Works. Spen- 
ser’s “Faerie Queene” (1590-1596), and his 
“Fowre Hymnes” (1596); Samuel Daniel’s 
“Delia” (1592), the Ouvry-Locker copy of 
the second edition, said to be the only per- 
fect copy known, and others of his books; 
three editions of Drayton's “Poems” (1608, 
1619, and 1627); the first edition of “Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle” (1575), the second 
English comedy, the authorship of which 
has been attributed to Bishop John Still 
and, with more probability, to William Ste- 
venson; Samuel Rowland’s “Martin Mark- 
all” (1610); the first edition in English 
of More’s “Utopia” (1551); Shackerly Mar- 
mion’s “Cupid and Psiche” (1637), with 
the rare engraved title; and the sixth edi- 
tion of Bacon's “Essaies” (1613), are among 
the most important early English books. 
There are series of plays by Dryden, Ot- 
Davenant, Mrs. Behn, Durfey, Con- 

and others; also, Congreve's first 


christiana sive pre- 


Strassburg in “Summz 


Cicero's 


on 


are said 


to 


in this portion in- 
(1664), a 


| publication, “Incognita; or, Love and Duty 
| reconcil’d” (1692), which is very rare. 


A series of books by Swift, some dupli- 
cate Popes, and an wnecut copy of Sterne’s 
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“Sentimental Journey” (1768) are among | 
the eighteenth-century English books or 
books by nineteenth-century English au- 
thors the most notable is a long series of 
first editions of Shelley, including “Zas- 
trozzi’ (1810), “St. Irvyne” (1811), “Laon 
and Cythna” (1818), Epipsychidion” 
(1821), and Adonais” (1821), the last be- 
ing a superlatively fine copy in the origi- 
nal paper cover and of full size 

The Americana of this portion include 
two great rarities, the first dated edition 
(1504) of Vespucius’s “Mundus Novus” and 
the first Latin edition of Columbus's first 
letter, “Epistola Christoferi Colon” (Rome, 
Yannck, 1493), but as the genuineness of 
one or two leave of this has been ques- 
tioned, the book is sold without guarantee. 
The second edition of the first collection 
of Vovages, the Paesi Novamente Retro- 
veti’ (1508); the first collection of voyages 
in French, the “Extraict ou Recueil des 
Isles nouvelment trouvees” (1532); the sec- 
ond edition of Maximilian of Transylva- 
nia’s account of Magellan’s voyage around 
the world (Rome, 1523); Gomara’s “Pleas- 
ant Historie of the Conquest of the West 
India” (1578); and Champlain's “Voyages” 
(1620), are other notable items of Ameri- 
cana 

As in the previous sales, a large number 
of books, including some very important 
ones, are atalogued under Binding, being 
either elabcrate specimens or more usually 
provenance books with arms or devices of 
famous former owners There are three 


books from Jean Grolier’s library and one 


from Maioli’s A few autograph letters 
and literary manuscripts aré scattered 
through the two catalogues, the most im- 
portant being an A. L. S. of Catherine de’ 
Medici An autograph manuscript of Sir 
Walter Scott, a series of letters by Ruskin, 
and a mass of poetical manuscript of the 
poet Southey are others 

At the end, about seven hundred lots, is 
Mr. Hoe’s library of bibliography, includ 


ing some books rarely offered for sale. 


A sale of miscellaneous books which be- 
longed to Mr. Hoe, but which did not form 
a part of his library, will be sold by the 
Anderson Auction Company on November 
25 and 26. Included are a large number of 


French novels. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
reasons to fear that 
allowing them- 


Are there not 
our State universities 
selves to be flattered, persuaded, and driven 
into attempting much more than any human 


In- 


SIR: 
are 


institutions can successfully perform? 
stead of devoting themselves to one definite 
and all important but difficult task, the 
traditional task of universities since there 
have been these institutions 
must now have, or pretend to have, a hand 
in the business of everybody. Knowledge 
is power; the State university is the home 
of knowledge, therefore, the State Universi- | 
ty must make it its direct and immediate | 
business to see that everything in the State | 
which maintains it goes right, from the| 
drawing up and enforcement of laws, to the | 
installation of sewerage systems in all the 


universities, 


The Nation 


small towns of the State, and the instru 
tive entertainment of rural ) inities at 
country schoolhouses on long winter eve 
nings 
Of course, the very last thing l ‘ ] 
that any sensible man would think of argu 
ing is that the State should 
privilege of calling into its servi tl 
and women most com t lo j ' 
wherever it can find th rovi 
offer them acceptable t I 
inder which they can do t I 
ent ef tiveness But 
ing « university pr l 
sors iT of limited pow 4 
<1 l self i deli 
sior lectures, serving 
ind helping to whip Ik 
ind tolerable shap 
j the statute books 
1lso s 1 hi If in 
! of students i 
UO! [ ry VOT 
t this yrreading ou 
si : that it is unitir 
o bring into d 
t her it may be sai 
probably never was a 
of higher education wl t 
prolessor as a type Ww 
than he is to-day, in th 
rate That is true, no l 
respected because he serv 
sions, goes abroad as aml! lor :.3% 
republic, heads some move I 
a dramatic appeal to the publi tte o! 
or perhaps merely excite and keeps ex 
cited the news instinct of the reporter for 
the daily press He is not r ected as a 
good teacher, or even as a teacher at all 
If the good teacher is indeed a disappearing 
type in university faculti« Luse 
the ea wind of discourage I blowing 
hi out of the profession. | n tl 
or woman of fine character ) nat 
ural longing for the substant reward 
of life for the public 1 ind for 
ippreciation of intelligent and devoted t 
vice, shown in such ways as th ir 
is given to university admir rative of 
cers to indicate such appr n, for ¢ 
il ple 
Not the least of the evil ‘ 18 
this tendency towards undue expa! yn into 
the fields of the world, inde 
hievous influence on the ambit 
|bers of the university facult rl 
who become accustomed to tft! dea t 
academic glory and newspaper renown a 
to be won, not by teaching, but |! loing 
things,” come to attach a very exaggerated 
value to the importance of getting then 
selves numbered among those who ar lo 
ing things” even within the |! its of tl 
university world. Among no c! of men 
will you hear more talk about “execut 
ability” than among the senior bers 
of a college faculty; nowhere will you se 
more wise yet troubled shaking of the head 
when it becomes a question as to whether 
Mr. A. is really qualified, by virtue of his 


executive ability, to fill some pertily higher 


position in the faculty than he now holds 


Can it be that the cause of the evil her 
under discussion is to be found in an alto 
gether wrong attitude of the public towards 
the State university? We read with ad 


miration of the sacrifices made by the ear 


ly settlers in many parts of this country in 


order 









that the men and Women who grew 
up there might be educated wi I 
early settlers fo led schools and 
they were not thinking of { lia 
Oo gal Nor did they ima t 
y Ww e constr ting a i 
wi h direct t) itt t ‘ ; } 
rform ff 
il I li vl t 
rd In fou ne 
iz or ¢ r t 
abo all tl x i 
t let tu! i i i I 
ur ‘ t 
x wi has 1 ¢) ; 
| 
\ | ; a? 
f , 
’ ' , 
} 
H 
" t 
q - of 
’ , : 
i t H 
? I , t) 
ho } at ] , 
“ Mine of king? He 
i) iV vo t ] ' ; : 
for the trutl and tf r noi 
let their conduct guided } } 
inderstand of thir 
ahi 
ire it A in at re nt ttalr I } 
than } 7 — : : tal 
oO pre t t! ha 
posed t I Ha done 
st that you | oe j ‘ 
thinking of oO } 
hereafte ik ta i 
eir ] te . lea lea a 
{ ind what ta | 
human relationships, and bs tant! 
to tl ob igation to help tf 
til in the world? 
No, the rest of tl pul 
operatior ( state ini 
parentl to |t gauged by quest } 
thes Hy iny more 
turned « the correct phrasy t) i 
than last How many hundreds mor i 
ou laid your plans to get here 
levice humanly employable o tl I 
in turn ther out 1 t year. a 
year, and the ear after that? How 
hundred university ext« 1 lectur ha 
the embers of your facult delivered 
the State during the past year? How ur 
hundred correspondence tudents ha t 
nduced to add their na to yu ! 
of stu > How many hours a da low 
each member of your facu ty work What 
have you done for the butter-maker of 
the State? the cheese-makers? the fruit 
growers? Above all, what have you don 
for the farmers? Finally, have you used 
every means in your power to keep the 
newspapers of the State talking about you 


always remembering that it does not much 
matter what you have them say about you 
so long as there is a large element of 
brag in it? 
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where something besides blondined hair aad 
seems proof of histrionic talent, 
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it will bring results. 
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has had years of enforced idleness 
all, worked fifty of two hun- 
dred and eight weeks. Three years spent in 
elbowing through the crowds on Broadway, 
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best understudy 
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something to show. 


LOVELL OLDHAM. 


New York, October 10 
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too brief to express the main point, 
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words, but 
either 
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not 
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sper 


Is a 


youth those are not his 


instead of 
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the tators, who, 


ol 


fighting their country’s or 
even playing some manly 
flock by thousands 


other men play cricket or football, just 
‘ 


ing or 


themselves, to 


few 


as here in America they crowd the bleach- 
ers to gaze at hired baseball performers, 
who rarely even live in the cities which 
they are supposed to represent. Kipling 
addresses the men who let others fight for 
them in South Africa, and says: 
Then ye to your trinkets; 
tented your souls 

the fannelled fools at 
muddied oafs at the 


returned then ye con- 


the wicket, or the 


goals 


With 


As a condemnation of professional sport, 
these lines are admirable, but I have never 
heard that the British officers who broke 
off their cricket match on June 12, 1815, 
when Wellington and the Prince of Orange 
rode up to order an immediate advance on 
Waterloo, failed to give a good account of 
themselves in the battle. In this country, 
too, the members of the Washington Cricket 
Club of fifteen or twenty years ago can 
never forget the wonderful batting, consid- 
ering the difficulties, accomplished by a 
gray-haired gentleman, who must have been 
a splendid cricketer in his youth, but who 
had lost his right arm, and even the control 
over some fingers of the left hand, in one 
of the finest displays of devoted heroism 
that ennobled the Civil War. 

CHARLES C. BINNEY. 


Philadelphia, October 12. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN LABOR. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Two statements in your recent ed- 
itorial paragraph against the restriction 
of immigration ought not to be allowed to 
go unchallenged. You state, “But American 
labor will enter certain lines of work on 
no terms.” As a matter of fact, there is no 
kind of work which American laborers will 
not do, if they are paid enough or if the 
conditions are made sufficiently attractive. 
In some cases, it is true, there are other 
than financial conditions involved. The thor- 
oughbred Southerner firmly believes that 
there are certain kinds of work which a 
white man will not do on any terms be- 
cause such work is “niggers’ work.” Yet we 
know perfectly well that where negro labor- 
ers are few white this work as 
cheerfully as any other. Similarly, in cer- 
tain sections where foreign labor has occu- 
pied a field, it seems to short-sighted citi- 
zens that American laborers cannot be 
had on any terms, such work being regard- 
ed as “fit only for foreigners.” And yet 
we know perfectly well that where foreign 
labor is absent, American laborers do the 
work cheerfully, if they are paid for it. 
On the Pacific Coast it is asserted by cer- 
that white men 
to do certain 
kinds work being re- 
garded as Chinaman’s Yet where 
there are no Chinese there is not the slight- 
difficulty in getting white to do 
work, provided satisfactory wages 


men do 


tain people 


cannot 


prejudiced 
be procured 
of 


work, such 


work. 
est men 
the 
paid. 
You also “The United 
needs immigration than 
country, because men rise rapidly in the so- 
cial scale, as they cannot elsewhere.” How 
much we need a man is indicated by how 
much we are willing to pay him. It may be 
true that we need an immigrant more than 
some other countries, as evidenced by the 
fact that we pay him more. Yet the need 
cannot be very great unless we are willing 
to pay something above $1.50 per day. If 


are 


States 


other 


that 
more 


state 
any 
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we had to face the alternative of dispens- 
ing with his services or paying $2 per day, 
and we decided to dispense with his ser- 
vices, that would indicate that we did not 
need him $2 worth. If we did need him 
very badly, we should obviously be willing 
to pay him $2. 

I know it is customary when the choice 
is offered of two alternatives to choose both, 
yet in some cannot have both. 
This is a case in point. We have the alter- 
native of industrial peace with high wages, 
brought about automatically through the 
operation of supply and demand; or we may 
have an abundant supply of cheap labor 
But we cannot have both. If we choose to 
have an abundant supply of cheap labor, we 
must expect to have the struggle for high 
wages carried on by revolutionary meth- 
ods. If we choose industrial peace, we must 
expect to reduce the supply of cheap labor, 
and have wages forced up automatically 
through the sheer scarcity of unskilled la- 
bor. It is for the American people to de- 
cide which alternative they prefer. 

T. N. CARVER. 

Harvard University, October 10. 
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THE REALISTIC MOVEMENT. 


The World We Live In. By G. S. Fuller- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The New Realism. By E. B. Holt, W. T. 
Marvin, W. P. Montague, R. B. Perry, 
W. B. Pitkin, and E. G. Spaulding 
New York: Thée Macmillan Co. $2.50 
net. 

The progress of philosophy seems at 
times discouraging. Not only does it 
appear unable to prove anything; it 
seems almost impossible for it to dis- 
prove anything. Most of us were 
brought up to believe that realism, at 
any rate, was safely laid away in its 
grave where it would give no more trou- 
ble; but lo! it is stalking again about 
the land, like the ghost of one who has 
suffered an untimely death. In fact, it 
is proving a very lively ghost; for, not 
to mention its vigorous revival in Eng- 
land, the progress it is making in this 
country at the present time is compara- 
ble only to that made a few years ago 
by its great predecessor, pragmatism. 
The philosophical journals are filled with 
it, and within the last few months three 
books have appeared in its defence. One 
of these, Professor Perry’s “Present 
Philosophical Tendencies,” was review- 
ed in these columns not long ago. The 
two others will concern us here. 

Professor Fullerton was one of the 
first to sound a return to realism, and 
his present book merely reiterates, in 
trenchant language, the doctrine he has 
advocated in many previous writings. 
The title of his book is well-chosen; for 
the chief argument on which the author 
relies is the assertion that the world of 
idealism is not the world we live in. 
Passages like the following abeund: “If, 





lin the laboratory, I say: close your eyes 
and turn that dynamometer into a mem- 
ory-image; put this speck under the 
microscope and convert it into an in- 
sect; that cork is too large, stand far- 
ther back from it and reduce its size— 
if I ramble on in this fashion, it will be 
suspected that i have dined generously. 


The reiteration of clever ridicule like 
this doubtless serves a purpose. But 
the serious reader will probably feel 


that this sort of thing may be carried 
a bit too far; and he may re 
minded by it of Dr. Johnson 
famous stick refuting Berkeley. 


even be 


with his 

Professor Fullerton’s view differs from 
the old realism of Descartes and Locke 
in rejecting the notion of a “substance” 
behind phenomena. His real world is, 
he insists, frankly phenomenal. All real 
objects are “appearances” in the 
that they actually appear to some one 
or belong to the class of things that do 
or may or might so appear. Yet this 
does not mean that the world is subjec- 
tive or dependent for its existence or 
its character on being known. Unfor- 
tunately, we are not told what an un- 
perceived phenomenon may be, nor what 
is meant by calling a hypothetical ob- 
ject which never appears a member of 
the class of things that do appear; and 
the Johnsonian arguments on the sub- 
ject, though very amusing, do not throw 
much light on the difficulty. Clearer is 
Professor Fullerton’s main thesis, that 
physical objects, with both their pri- 
mary and their secondary qualities, are 
perceived directly, not through the medi- 
ation of subjective states, and that 
hence, the difficulties which led to the 


sense 


invention of idealism were entirely 
gratuitous. The fact that two men see 
the same object differently, together 


with all the other facts of illusion and 
error, need not disturb us. It does not 
prove that we perceive things only in- 
directly and through our “ideas,” or 
that our knowledge of the “outer world” 
is representative; it shows merely that 
under different conditions the obiect 
differently—exactly what 
should expect. One never perceives the 
obiect as such, i. e., abstractly. One per- 
ceives it every time under some partic- 
And there is nothing in 


1s 


perceived we 


ular condition. 
this fact to make one’s perception in- 
direct. 

Professor Fullerton’s book leaves us 


just about where it found us—in “Every 
body’s World,” the world of 
One, in fact, is tempted 
at the end, If realism be true, what is 
left for a philosopher to talk 
about? One will find the answer to this 
question in “The New Realism.” A great- 
er contrast than that between these two 
books, in spite of their almost identical 
aim and point of view, it would be hard 
to find. Professor Fullerton’s book is 
cast in popular language and engaging 
style, and it gives back to the common 
man his comfortable old world again. 


common 
to 


sense. ask 


there 
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“The New Realism’ means to be 
streng wissenschaftlich and severely 


technical. Much of it is phrased in for- 
biddingly difficult language, with an oc- 
casional self-conscious use of symbolic 
logic and mathematics, as though to give 
street that this 
that he 


is and 


notice to the man in the 
no place for him and 

much better stay where he 
something popular. And though it holds 


had 


is 


read 


out a refuge for all those who are weary 
of the fancies of the idealists, the pik 
ture of the world it gives us at the end 


will hardly be recognized as that of “the 
world we live in.” 

The book opens with a joint introduc- 
tion on which the six authors unite, af- 
article 

Thus 
Professor Marvin writes on “The Eman 
of Metaphysi from Epist 
mology”; Professor Perry, “A 
Theory of Independence”; 
Spaulding, “A Defense of 
Professor Montague, “A 
Theory of Truth and Error’; 
Holt, ‘““The Place of Illusory Experience 
in a Realistic World,” and Professor 
Pitkin, “Some Realistic Implications of 
Biology.” Throughout varied 
themes certain common points of view 
Important 


ter which each contributes an 


on some phase of the problem 
cipation 8 
Realisti 
Professor 
Analysis”; 

Realistic 


l’rofessor 


these 


are repeatedly emphasized. 
among these are the attack upon ideal- 
ism; the vindication of analysis and 
scientific method as ultimate; the con- 
sequent rejection of mysticism, neo-vital- 
ism, and all other anti-naturalistic forms 
of thought; the acceptance of naturalism 
almost in toto; and the development of 
a view of consciousness which makes it 
not different in content from the rest of 


nature. It is particularly in this last 
respect that the writers of this book 
have gone beyond Professor Fullerton 


and most of their other fellow-realists. 
As idealism of a certain type destroyed 
the objective by interpreting it in term 
of the subjective, so some, at least, of 
realists would almost to 
the the 
world all “outside” with “inside.” 
Thus Professor Holt likens 
ness to a searchlight “which, by playing 


the new seem 


destroy subjective and leave 
no 


eonscious 


over a landscape and illuminating now 
this object and now that, thus defines a 
all of which 
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integral parts of the landscape (and 


new collection of objects, 


are 


remain so), although they have now 
gained membership in another mani- 
fold—the class of all objects on which 
the illumination falls.” Further, by an 
ingenious psychological hypothesis, sec- 
ondary qualities are regarded as com- 
nosed of actual vibrations in the ner- 
vous system of the same rate as the out- 
er vibrations which are their source, 


and as being, therefore, not unanalyza- 
ble psychic elements, but “form-quall- 
ties in which the temporal subdivisions 
are so small] that the time-sense cannot 
discriminate them, whereas the fre 
quency, magnitude, or density still re- 
mains perceivable.” Consciousness, 
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must be In harmony with his opinions 
of to-day But whether “Marriage” is 
a spiritual conversion or merely a spir- 
caprice, it may set down at 
that in this book Mr. Wells has 
written an old-fashioned novel. It does 
not matter that our author insists 
upon describing his problem as a mod- 
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quent allusions to Albert Hall meetings, 
Mr. Asquith’s troubles with the _ suf- 
fragists, and other actualities of the 
morning newspaper, the story harks 
back in its essentials to a literary type 
that the younger generation has long 
declared to be When Mr. 
Wells's Marjorie lets her thoughts drift 
back, in curious archeological specula- 
tion, to the dim, dead past when Rus- 
Japanese battling in 
almost years ago— 
with the modern young 
in who cannot abide Ber- 
Shaw he “Edward- 

jut this is just mannerism. The 
of Marjorie Pope's love and mar- 
old-fashioned theme, out- 
look, treatment. 

If Wells, a student of 
phenomena, stands for anything in the 
public mind, it for the thorough 
reconstruction of this lumbering, creak- 
ing, utterly irrational world of ours into 
a neatly-mortised, water-tight, and 
hygienic place to live in. In 
he pokes fun at the world- 
builders. The scientific was to 
make a clean sweep of old habits and 
prejudices. To-day Mr. Wells’s attitude 
is much more charitable. He does not 
say it in so many words, but it is plain 
that old habits and prejudices are to 
him now something more than rubbish. 
He attained that conserva- 
tive which respects facts 
institutions whose roots lie deep 
down in time. Formerly, Mr. Wells 
used to be very impatient with the devil 
In the present book he is ex- 
ceedingly impatient with the kind of 
people that always inaugurating 
Movements and Programmes. He loses 
his temper utterly when he speaks of 
the Gawdsakers, the people who jump 
up and scream “For Gawd's sake, let’s 
do something!” without thinking things 
out. It is quite evident that Mr. Wells 
is not one of the moderns who regard 
themselves as points pressing forward 
into space. When he insists upon stop- 
ping and finding out where and how 
far he is going, Mr. Wells reveals a 
state of mind that is almost Victorian. 
This is a cruel thing to say, but the 
truth must be told. 
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Marjorie Pope, in “Marriage,” is a 
clear-eyed, clean-limbed, healthy, intel- 
ligent modern young woman. We call 
Marjorie a 
cause that is what Mr. Wells calls her. 
Actually, her emotional life is precisely 
that of any girl in any century who 
stands wondering on the threshold of 


the unknown. 


lern writers on the subject. 
modern young woman be-| 


nishes in exquisite taste and complete 


disregard of the size of Trafford’s in- 
come. They are happy. Children come. 
Trafford must give up his researches in 
the chemistry of molecules and go in for 
popular lectures, but the money diffi- 
culty persists. Trafford gives up lec- 
turing before suburban women’s clubs 
and goes in for synthetic rubber. He 
grows rich and his life grows empty. 
Marjorie’ life is empty, too. She 
takes a larger and more expensive 
house and then a still larger and still 
more expensive house, and the larger 
the house the wider is the space between 
the corner in which Trafford eats his 
heart out and the corner in which Mar- 
jorie sits unhappy; until Trafford can 
bear it no longer. What tortures him 
is that in London there is no opportu- 
nity for thinking things out and talk- 
ing things over. He decides to go to 
Labrador—alone, if necessary; but Mar- 
jorie goes with him. Then, through sever- 
al months of northern twilight, Trafford 
thinks and talks; and the conclusion at 
which he arrives is this: Husband and 
wife must be comrades; but since the 
male is the pioneer of the race, in the 
work of civilization, he must not let 
himself be hampered by the female’s 
natural appetite for beauty (including 
fine clothes and excitement). They 
come back to London and their children, 
Trafford to perfect his message and 
bring it before the world, Marjorie to 
help him with her sympathy instead of 
giving dinners and running up bills. 
Whether they put their plans into ef- 
fect Mr. Wells does not tell us. Probably 
they do not. 

The mere fact that Mr. Wells has 
written a novel which is not a battle- 
ery but an echo, while sufficiently inter- 
esting in itself, would not necessarily call 
for extended comment. As we have said, 
there is no safe predicting which way 
Mr. Wells will face in his next book. 
We may find him still further on the 
road towards the old standards and the 


'old moralities, or we may find him hold- 


ing an advanced outpost far ahead of 
“Ann Veronica.” What does arrest one’s 
attention in “Marriage,” is that in 
breaking away from the modern con- 
ception of marriage and love in mar- 
riage, Mr. Wells remains faithful to 
certain characteristic dogmas of mod- 
He has kept 


the old turns of phrase. The book in 


‘its total effect is old-fashioned, but it 


has pages that are very advanced in- 
deed. Thus we know that whereas the 


‘conservative mind prefers to regard the 


She likes pretty clothes ideal marriage as a condition of peace- 


and slim-built young men, entertains|ful beatitude, the modern mind is ob- 


| 


vague notions on religion, detests her sessed with the curse of placidity that 
father’s boorish manners, and dreams follows upon marriage. Here Mr. Wells 
of a lover. He comes tn the person of a|i¢ quite modern still. He deplores the 
brilliant young chemist who tumbles out | fading of romance that follows the tu- 
of a monoplane on Marjorie’s lawn.|mult and the glory of Marjorie’s court- 
ern problem and his characters as mod-|They elope, marry, and rent a small ship and the first golden days of wed- 
ern men and women. In spite of fre-|house in Qhelsea which Marjorie fur-|lock. The burden of his song is familiar 
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enough: With marriage the emotional 
climax is attained; soon the walls of 
the enchanted garden fall to the ground 
—and the real world outside forces its 
way in. At all times men have rec- 
ognized the emotional calm that fol- 
lows courtship, when Romeo forswears 
moonlit balconies and warms his slip- 
pers at the fire. Women have revolted 
at the fact. Men have accepted it with 
resignation. Recall Sardou’s Cyprienne, 
and how she protests against the stag- 
nation of married life. Des Prunelles 
asks whether she would have him dress 
up as a Calabrian bandit and climb in 
at her window on a rope ladder. And 
no one would accuse Sardou of being 
modern. But whereas the old world, 
accepting the fact that men are April 
when they and December when 
they wed, has attempted to go be:ind 
the fact and work out a reconciliation 
between the real and the ideal, the mod- 
ern temperament refuses to be comfort 
ed. And in countless novels and 
plays the hero turns from the lassitude 
of marriage to the never-failing stimu- 
lant of art. Your extreme modernist 
does not hesitate to return a verdict of 
guilty on the indictment. Marriage 
ceases to be true marriage ro- 
mance ceases; accordingily, it stands con 


woo 


so 


when 


demned. 


And note of those essential 
contradictions that the modern 
adores. In breath wedlock 


condemned of bovine placidity. 


now one 
soul 
stands 


In the 


one 


next breath marriage is a failure be 
cause the sexes are in perpetual con- 
flict and because woman is an eternal 


mystery. How a perpetual conflict can 
be tame, how an eternal mystery can be 
conducive to lassitude, how one can live 
in slippered ease with a sphinx about 
the house, we find it rather hard to un- 
Mr. Wells tumbles ex 
contradiction. Having as- 
in love one fails or wins 
home, and there’s an end of it, Mr. 
Wells devotes three hundred closely- 
printed pages to showing how Marjorie 
and Trafford labored to find out whether 


their love is actually a failure or whe- 


derstand. into 
actly this 


sured us that 


ther they have in fact won home. It 
takes them ten years to find out; and 
a solution that occupies one for ten 
years argues a fairly difficult and ab- 
sorbing puzzle. There is certainly no 


spiritual or emotional stagnation in the 
married life of the Traffords. In the 
course of their search after their own 
souls, what tense situations Mr. Wells 
compels them to face, what emotional 
storms they must weather, what adjust- 
ment and readjustment they attempt! 
They ponder, they debate, they analyze 
their own attitudes towards each other 
and to the world, they indulge in re- 
grets, they flame up with renewed hopes, 
they quarrel, they flee for refuge to 
their children, they flee to the silence 


of their own souls in Labrador, they 


Starve, they face death, they face the 
greatest thing in the world—which Is 


’ 
Truth, How can a condition which 
makes such demands upon heart and 
brain and character conceivably be. de- 
scribed as monotonous? 


There are modern critics of marriage 


who are not altogether blind to this 
weakness in their case. The more care- 
ful and conscientious observers among 
them recognize that this business of 
the stagnation of wedlock has been sad 
ly overdone. They know that the pe- 
riod after the honeymoon is not one 
dead level of satiety. There are emo 


tional revivals. The sacred flame leaps 
again. Romance to its 
The modern writer, taking cog 
of this well-established 
nomenon, describes it 
falling in love again. 

Mr. Wells speaks of it. 


up returns 
throne. 
phe 
of 


wav 


nizance 
as a 
That 


In his peculiar 


pro ess 


is the 


use of the word love to describe not a 
permanent state but a recurrent emo 
tional condition, he still holds fast to 
the new school. Let us put the case 
crudely. Under the old-fashioned con 
ception, if husband and wife are in love 
on Sunday and are found to be in love 
on the Sunday following, the assump 
tion was that the two have been lovers 
during the six days intervening. Under 
the new conception, husband and wife 
may be in love on Sunday, out of love 
on Monday and Tuesday, in love again 
on Wednesday and Thursday. Take th 
case of Marjorie and Trafford Their 
mirriage is a love marriage, and, in 
passing, let us say that Mr. Wells has 
painted with truly admirable skill and 
insight the glow, the exaltation, and the 
tenderness of first love. But upon the 
Traffords’ marriage follow disillusion, 
bewilderment, misunderstanding, tribu 
lation. Trafford, as we have seen, suc 
cumbs to the lure of scientific research 
Marjorie drifts into frivolous interests 
They recognize the danger, and as 

spiritual cure they decide to revisit the 
scenes of their honeymoon journey in 


the Italian Alps. The cure succeeds: 

Trafford seemed to hav ill tl 
1 disappoint: 

irs. to be imazed but 

redulo at this enort her 

ind their outlook. He wa l l I 

love with her again 

The influence of Alpine enery and 

the luxuries of a _ millionaire villa 

where the Traffords find themselves 


oftening 


Away from suburban |] 


b 


guests for a time continue thx 


process. ectures 
and the fear of debt, Trafford 


understand: 


egins to 


He had judged her fick! pul er 
rath perhaps merely beca her nd 
had followed a different proce from his, 
because while he went upon the lines of 
constructive truth, her guid vas a more. 
immediate and instinctive sen of beauty 

He was very much alive to her now, 
and deeply in love with her 


Here you haveapretty complete state 
ment of what we may call the spas- 
modic theory of love in marriage; and 


when you come to analyze it, an oppres 


it 
commonplace, 


sively vulgar theory 
after their 


is. 


ing romantic love as the only founda 
ition and justification of marriage. But 
in their own commonplace way they 
worked out a theory of love which fo: 
sweep and poetry renders the teachings 
of the modern romantics utterly cheap 
They thought and spoke of love de 


tween husband and wife 


Our 


elders 


Philistin 
fashion, were not in the habit of exalt 


as a continuou 


process which, like every other procs 


in the physical and spiritual world, 


subject to the law of ebb and flow 


were not blind to the facts o 


f life 


They 






When 
they wrote the history of a pair of mar 


rieo lovers they took into account tl 

upheaval and subsidence of passion 
taey took into acount such hard fact 
®s temporary disillusionment, misunde 
tanding, hostilities, temporary regret 

But all these they viewed as isolated 
manifestations of a single rhythmic pro 
cess which in its unity they called love 

Is it a mere question of difference in 
terminology, or is there a real differen 
of mind and heart indicated when peo 
ple speak of love as a harmonic law of 
life or speak of it as a temporary ap 
petite? To us it seems that the differ 
ence is a very real one At any ite 
that is our quarrel with Mr. Well It 
essentials, he seems to b tur 
the older and deeper f lo n 
marriage; but he cannot rid If of 
the formulas and phrases he h t 
ered in the field of modern pe t 
Ti Voth ht Willia Dana © 

New York: Harper & B 

Fifth Ave iY ' | t 
ite stamping -grou tf 
To breathe the upp rs of t | 
Bay and the North Sh i | 
less commonly (if } } 
tended to th to ead H i 
group of peopl ( re | l 
‘ t n hat lu 
T travels resemble Dr. P 
They journ between B 
erly as the Vicar bet b t 
and the brown T) 
manner le is Cor ! 
pression he made and er l 
prevent any suspicion of tl i 
tering Lucy’s head, | pulled a 
der silk handkerchief fror | 
sleeve and nonchalantly flicked at ! 
imaginary speck upon |} foot At t 
same time thev ar ré I 
man The gentleman of the lavend: 
handkerchief, replacing that ornament 
in his sleeve, proceeds to 1 1 new 
cocktail known as “swizzl “One goes 
a long ways, deesn’t it?” remarks the 
delighted Lucy. 

Lucy is the Moth, presented at first in 
the act of dancing about the flame of 
life. She has been married ten years 
and has two children, but her desires 
are still those of sweet sixteen. She 
gives stag-parties, stands on the table 
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that she “loves 
Life stretches before 
prolonged “good time.” Her 
is a good-fornothing man of 
Lucy's expense, and there 
little hope for her 
she meets her 


tells her 


them every one.” 


and guests 


her as one 
husband 
pleasure, at 
he 
in due 
But the author believes in a pleas- 
has that, at 


to very 


season 
and the 


nding story 


Conan Doyle. 
Doran Co. 


Lost World 
New York: H. 


Your the first 
ments of this story in their serial form 
and was then halted by circumstances. 
He Ik Challenger and his 
three comrades at the very point of at- 
taining that unknown plateau in South 

the 
other 


By A 
George 


reviewer read instal 


ft Professor 


preserved 
and 

nightmare the 
age (if the reviewer's geology is right). 
lie can testify that it is rather painful 
to stop in the middle of the story. And 
now, having read the whole book, he can 


which has 
and 


monsters 


America 
pterodactyl dinosaur 


from 


testify that the interest goes on increas 
ing to the end 

To deal realistically with a theme of 
this kind slight art. It 
would be easy enough to cram up a few 
books of geology and anthropology, and 
imagine some way of getting a 
modern man back among the _ wild 
growths of the past; but to give the real 
thrill of living adventure to battles with 
flying elephants and ape-men is another 
The creator of Sherlock Holmes 
this, and he has made the four 
adventurers in this lost world genuine 
men of distinct characters. 


requires no 


then 


matter 
has done 


A DISTINGUISHED PUBLISHER 

Putnam; A Memoir. To- 
gether with a Record of the Earlier 
Years of the Publishing House Founa 
ed By Haven Put- 
nam, New G. P. Put 


2.50. 


George Palmer 


George 


York: 


Him 
Litt.D 


Sons 


by 


nam 8 
subject of this memoir died forty 
He 
and it is 
hould 


ords were 


The 
eure 


y was an important figure 
i his d Ly, 


trange that a full 
before 
To be 
memory has been embalmed in 
of the publishing house 
founded, but of the 
can have but 
to the manner of man 

He among 
ones of hie time, but he was 
and 


ser 


ago 
have passed 
got together. 
his 
firm 
which he 


ure, 
the name 
few pres 


ent generation any the 


igueat notion a 
P 


the great 


(; Putnam was was not 
useful ones, 
publie 


The basis 


ong the good and 


private character and 

hould not be forgotten 
book is a memotr printed some 
ago for circulation in the fam 
Such parts have been taken from 


the narrative as were of more general 


eat 


interest, and the personal story is sup- 
plemented by various letters and papers. 
Palmer Putnam was born in 
was destined to be a New 


George 


Maine, and 


Jurassic | 
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Yorker, but he came of Massachusetts 


stock on both sides. His father was a'| 
Bostonian and a Harvard man, who 
broke down soon after his admission to 
the bar and retreated with his young 
wife to Brunswick, Me. Thereafter it 
seems to have been her duty not only 
to bear his children, but to support 
them. At eleven years, the fourth child, 
George, was apprenticed to a distant 
connection in Boston, a dealer in car- 
pets. At fifteen something drew him to 
New York. Without prospect of finding 
anything in particular at the end of the 
voyage, he took passage on a fast schoon- 
er which made the journey round the 
Cape in a week. Chance and the “Want” 
columns gave him his first job in a lit- 
tle Broadway bookshop. The rest is 
the familiar story of the poor boy push- 
ing steadily on against the tide towards 
an achievement far beyond the ordi- 
nary. 

At that time (the early thirties) Bos- 
ton was already somewhat in the lead 
as a publishing centre. The predeces- 
sors of Lippincott were established in 
Philadelphia, the Harpers were laying 
the foundations of their prosperity in 
New York (not always in the most 
scrupulous way, according to the present 
chronicler), and there was a consider- 
able number of minor firms which ex- 
isted largely by the issuance of re- 
prints. In Boston, the chief houses were 
Allen & Ticknor, the forerunners of 
Ticknor & Fields, and Little & Brown, 
now Little, Brown & Co. The Jonathan 
Leavitt with whom young Putnam serv- 
ed for some time as clerk and messen- 
ger, dealt chiefly in theological and re- 
ligious books, which were easier to get 
and easier to sell in the’ America of that 
day than any other literary home pro- 
duct. With him Daniel Appleton, foun- 
der of the firm of Appleton, was asso- 
ciated at the time; and when he present- 
ly set up for himself, among the stock 
to be divided was a book called “Chro- 
nology, an Introduction and Index to 
Universal History,” by G.P. Putnam. The 
young clerk’s salary was $4.00 a week, 
but his duties kept him at the shop 
from early morning till nine or ten at 
night; his spare time, such as it was, 
he spent in reading. History especially 
interested him, and he began the “In- 
dex” at the age of fifteen, as an aid to 
his own studies. Three years later it 
was published, almost the first work of 
its kind in English. 

But that little manual of dates was 
the first step in a long career of hard 
work and solid product. G. P. Putnam 
was one of the men—there are one or 
two to be found in every community— 
whom everybody counts on to.do more 
than his share in whatever business he 
may be induced to connect himself with. 
He had a habit of being the working 
member of the numerous committees 
upon which such a man is bound to 
find himself.e Aft twenty-three he be-' 


came secretary of the first American 
association for the establishment of an 
international copyright law; and his son 


‘dwells with special pride upon the fact 


that “in all the subsequent movements 
that were made on behalf of interna- 
tional copyright between 1837 and the 
time of his death in 1872, my father 
took an active part, while a considera- 
ble proportion of these copyright under- 
takings were initiated at his own in- 
stance and were conducted largely 
through his efforts.” His zeal in this 
cause was plainly due to his sense of 
justice rather to than to self-interest. 
Publishers of that day, both in Amer- 
ica and in England, were incredibly in- 
different to the principle involved in 
copyright. Publishing was a cutthroat 
game, and it was generally understood 
that the devil might as well take the 
hindmost. Yet from the moment when 
(in 1840) the firm of Wiley & Putnam 
entered the field, the junior partner de- 
clined to have anything to do with stol- 
en books. “Irrespective of the protec- 
tion or lack of protection afforded by 
the law, he held that authors should 
be left in full control of their own pro- 
ductions, and that political boundaries 
had no logical connection with the prop- 
erty rights of the producer.” Against 
the less scrupulous usage of his rivals 
Mr. Putnam stuck to this principle to 


|the end of his career as a publisher. 


The same extreme conscientiousness 
—whether or not it derived from his 
New England blood—determined his 
attitude in all matters, public or pri- 
vate. Moral obligations involved in a 
business failure brought about by the 
crisis of 1857 were discharged as if they 
had been legal. The many philanthrop- 
ic and political movements which engag- 
ec his interest were submitted to rigor- 
ous tests of right and wrong. On the 
other hand, it is clear that there was 
nothing forbidding or self-righteous in 
his nature. The long list of distinguish- 
ed men and women whom he knew inti- 
mately bears witness to his human 
charm. His one act of clairvoyance as 
a publisher seems to have been his tak- 
ing up of Washington Irving’s works 
when the Philadelphia publisher judged 
them to be of no further value as an 
investment; and the affectionate rela- 
tion between author and publisher which 
resulted, and which grew warmer with 
the years, was among the chief rewards 
of a useful life. 





The Posthumous Essays of John Chur- 
ton Collins. Edited by L. C. Collins. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 net. 


The late Professor Collins, like many 
greater men, paid the penalty for his 
versatility. He was a brilliant popular 
lecturer, a broad and thorough scholar, 
an intelligent and sometimes acute lit- 
erary critic. But two tendencies which 
no doubt strengthened him as a popu- 
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larizer vitiated a good deal of his crit. 
icism, and sometimes led even his schol- 
arship astray. One is his passion for 
seeking the moral everywhere; the oth- 
er is his delight in the never-ending 
quest of the literary parallel. The pur- 
suit of the parallel too often succeeds 
either in discovering parallel common- 
places or in developing a sort of liter- 
ary strabismus which sees parallelism 
in the sides of a right angle. A strik- 
ing example of these faults—a highly 


ism, much less identity, in these two 
lines of thought is indeed strangely dis- 
torted. 

these 
volume 
papers 


Besides 
says, the 


nineteenth-century 
contains group of 
miscellaneous of very uneven 
value—a sympathetic sketch of Dr. 
Johnson, a rather commonplace defence 
of Burke's consistency, 
Shakespearean theatres, 
study of William 


es 


a 


a lecture on 
admirable 


Mary 


an 


Godwin and 


moral and entirely false parallel be- wo}istonecraft, and a collection of “Curt- 
tween the attitudes of Sophocles and ocities of Popular Proverbs” in which 
Shakespeare towards suicide, from Pro- professor Collins's delight in parallel- 
fessor Collins’s “Studies in Shake- jem finds legitimate scop: Beginning 
speare,” has Just been pointed out by J. with Lord John Russell's happy defini 
H. Hanford in Publications of the Mod- tion of a proverb, “One man’s wit and 
ern Language Association. all men’s wisdom,” this is a veritable 

The core of the “Posthumous Essays” treasury of information as to the his- 
is a series of papers on great writers tory of popular sayings. It may be re 


of the last Wordsworth as a 
Teacher, Emerson, Arnold, Browning, 
and Tennyson. Both of the faults which 
have been mentioned are conspicuous 
in these essays. The phrase “as a teach- 


century- marked that “to make a virtue of neces 
is much older than Matthew Paris, 
the earliest source referred to by Pro- 

it is used St. 
was evidently 


sity” 


fessor Collins; twice 


and 


by 
Jerome, proverbial 


” 


er” might appropriately have been af- in his time. 

fixed to all the titles instead of to one, The lecture on “Shakespearean Thi 
for Professor Collins is constantly con- atres” is picturesque, but rather inac- 
cerned with the didactic qualities of his curate. It would be unfair to hold Pro- 
subjects. The few literary judgments fessor Collins responsible for slips in 


in the essays on Wordsworth and Emer- 
son are taken over bodily, in some cases 
almost word for word, from Matthew 
Arnold. In the very essay from which 
Professor Collins borrows, Arnold has 
shown at some length that Words- 
worth’s philosophy is poetically of small 
account; yet Professor Collins can say, 
“It is difficult to understand Matthew 
Arnold’s silence about the significance 
of Wordsworth’s metaphysical philoso- 


the statement of fact, since his son tells 
us in the preface that part of his task 
was “to put into shape passages which 
were little more than rough notes.” But 
it unfortunate that an 
was so severe upon others for such in 
accuracies should be represented as say- 
ing that “the Fortune (Theatre) was 
erected about 1598,” or that James Bur- 
bage “played all the great parts in 
Shakespeare.” Besides such obvious er- 


is author who 


phy”; and he, after expounding this phil- pore the essay contains a good many 
osophy, can predict that on account of it dogmatic assertions on disputed mat- 
Wordsworth will ultimately be ranked ters Its inclusion in the volume seems 


above Milton and on an equality with 
Shakespeare. Tennyson interests Pro- 
fessor Collins because he grapples with 
the problem, “How are the grand cen- 
tral doctrines of Christianity to be rec- 


a mistake. 

The essay on Godwin and Mary Woll 
stonecraft is, on the whole, the best of 
the series. Professor Collins skilfully 
outlines the characters and story of this 


onciled with the facts of science?” 
: remarkable pair, and gives an excellent 
Browning interests him because, like meat 
as summary of their doctrines. It is inter- 
Bishop Butler, he teaches that “the mor- ‘ 
esting to see in how many ways they 
al government of God implies that we ae e 
anticipated movements which have 


are in a state of trial with reference to 
a future world.” The parallel with But- 
ler is worked out in detail, and there 
are similar extended parallels with Less- 
ing, and—save the mark!—with Mon- 
taigne. Professor Collins’s parallel- 
hunting at its worst, however, can be 
more briefly illustrated by a quotation 
from the essay on Wordsworth: 

When Chrysippus tells us that all ethical 
inaniries with considering the 
universal arrangement of the 
world a study of 


Mary 
often gets 


grown powerful in our own time 
deserves more credit than she 
as a pioneer of the woman’s rights move 
ment. Besides Godwin’s 
political teaching, his position with ref 
erence to marriage is almost identical 
with that of the most “advanced” mod 
ern theorists, such as Ellen Tt is 
less generally known that he anticipated 
Mrs. Eddy. “He would ”" Mrs 
Shelley tells us, “that death and disease 
existed only through the feebleness of 
man’s mind, and—happy man!—that 
pain had no reality.” 


revolutionary 


Key 


contend, 
must 


start 
order and 
and that it is only 
Nature and of what God Is that anything 


really satisfactory can be stated about good 


by 
an 
and evil, we see how near we are to Words-' 4x4 whole, although the “Posthumous 
Essays” will add nothing to 
Collins’s repvtation, they will not seri- 
ously detract from it. With all their 
perversities of moralizing and parallel- 


worth; it is exactly Professor 


One impulse from a vernal wood 


May teach you more of man 


Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can 
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will 


izing, they contain much that in- 


terest every lover of literature 


The Work of Wall Street. By Sereno S$ 
Pratt. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
$1.75 net, 

This work has a large scope The 
author describes it as “an account of 
the functions, methods, and history of 
the New York money and stock mar 
kets.’ It is all that, and more, For 
Wall Street, like Saint Germain, is not 
a place, but a state. The term has both 
an objective and a subjective connota 
tion It implies the whole American 
field of material production and distri 
bution, on the one side, and the whol 


American philosophy with reference to 


the largest utilization of that field, on 
the other. Wall Street represents things 
and the ways those things are regarded 
by the people who handle them 

Mr. Pratt discourses entertainingly 
and instructively on both of these 
aspects. He does not possess—few per- 
sons do—the broad vision, the capacity 
for subtle distinctions, the fluidity and 


flexibility of language, displayed by Wal- 
He 
together a great 


in “Lombard Street.” 


however, brought 


ter Bagehot 
has, 
array of facts gathered by long, pains 
taking, and many-sided observation, and 
has given them a relevancy which most 
persons unaided are quite likely to over 
look. 

The present 
and recasting treatise on Wall 
Street issued in Much 
pened since then, both in the way of in- 
dustrial and 
and in the way of public agitation for 


work is an amplification 
of a 


1903. 


a 
has hap- 


economic transformation 
a new philosophy of speculation, to fur- 
nish a reason for this The 
nation has passed through a great finan 
cial panic; the New York compa 
nies have been admitted to the Clearing 
House, and the Clearing House method 
in 

improvements have been 
New York Stock Exchanges 
them one involving the abolition of the 
department; the of 


con 


revision. 


trust 


WAavs;: 


in the 


rules, among 


have been improved various 


made 


question 
the 


unlisted 
combination or competition in 
duct of industry has been vigorously de- 
many !m- 


the 


bated in and out of Congress; 
portant court decisions, notably by 
United States Supreme Court, have been 
rendered in with the Sher- 
Anti-Trust law; the Monetary Com- 
ion has made a laborious study of 
the banking and currency question and 
has published a vast amount of valua- 
ble literature: the Ralilroad Securities 
Committee, headed by President Hadley 
of Yale University, has made elab- 
report on the principles which 
govern the issuance of rail 
securities. No decade in American his 
has been more transforming than 
that which has elapsed since Mr. Pratt 
produced the first edition of the work 


before us. 


connection 
man 


mis 


an 
orate 
should av 


tory 
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n, contends our author, is never gam- des of Peter Martyr D’Anghiera.” trans- with a frontispiece in color, by Maxfield 
bling, though tl machinery, which is ; ; , * -arris “Work and Pl: for Little Girls” 
i : 1 lated fn the Latin. with notes and in- Parrish; “Work and Play for Littl tirls 
ited to facilitate the operations of troduction by Francis Augustus MacNutt: and “Housekeeping for Little Girls’; “Musi 
pe tion, may be used by gamblers Kir und Gods of Egypt by A. Moret cal Dates for Little Pates,” by Isabel Ste- 
I tion has no stancher defender “Roger of Sicily, and the Normans in Low- | ¥€"S Lathrop, and “Ten Girls from His 
tha M Pratt. Speculatior h declares, er Italy (1016-1154).” by Edmund Curtis, tory, by Kate Dickinson Sweetser 
i part o t at V m of distri- ind ( ute the Great and the Rise of Two titles are of spec ial interest in Stur 
tion to hich credit and transporta- Danish Imperialism dw:ing the Viking Age,” | gis & Walton's announcements ‘Con 
tion belor t perfor! in its way the! by L en M. Larson structive Rural Sociology,” by John M. Gil 
ice for the ld that credit October 19 is the date set by Houghton | lette, and “Social Welfare in New Zealand 
1 trans ition 4 It facilitates Mifflin Co. for the iblication of the fol- | The Results of Twenty Years of Social Leg 
¢ distributir products to wit Pike Count Ballads by John iSlation, and Its Significance for the Unit 
bal Ha holiday editi Billy Popgun,” a |¢d States and Other Countries,” by Hugh 
t n tf t i alance- ! 4 ; 
vhen it the right , tale of adventure by Milo Winter; | H. Lusk, 
, . , , ‘ ‘ Al nd tl Clock Europe by Charles October publications of Little, Brown & 
‘ ‘ { if Ne 0 . 
: , aA} len] I. Howe Prudent Priscilla,” by May C.| Co. include three novels: “The Destroying 
; ; ty der ad y eplore o , _ 
. ‘ } \ ‘Th Ye gz Minute-Man of Angel,” by Louis Joseph Vance; “The Tempt- 
; né in wi) ly ‘ latior . o- an — | ” . 
! ! n car R Everett 7 Tomlinson Time and ing of Tavernake by E. Phillips Oppen 
; " a , ; les : s ; — aT. . - . 
yf t d iso ssays by John Burroughs: The heim, and “A Cry in the Wilderness,” by 
him that thers a right a in Mind It Bliss Pe “The Mary E. Waller. 
tlor hich en ‘ » OC} ren oO ght ! “lor e Con- 
a ' . to be ren f Li y FI on Other announcements by the same houss 
i! ) n r the uw ful Villa Mirafior a collection of | -entain the following: A new edition of 
a ' Inet « modern indus- by Frederic Crowninshield, and “Riv-| «phe Broad Highway,” by Jeffery Farnol 
! 4 l : ! 8 £ , . . 
—— erside Reader, VI,” edited by James H. Van | wip twenty-four full-page illustrations in 
to conse? this kind and : ind others color, by C. E. Brock: “Romantic Days 
her? | t worth while to bod rrancis a forth — in the Early Republic,” by Mary Carolin 
n tl Century Company's lst, Crawford: “Woman in the Making of 
t nre nf peculation in or P , Ben“ ‘ , 
. , ble? If the saint, by Maur Egan, with America,” by H. Addington Bruce; “The 
ae ne impossibl : . - *0 . . 
il , is in color, by Boutet de Monvel.' Union of South Africa,” by W. Basil Wors- 
‘ ‘ rt} hil it possible by i j i 
possibl The Macmillan Company has now ready | 1°14. being the fifth volume in the All Red 
ind ula a “oe sk » fleti r ret of th Clan.” British Empire series; “John Hancock, the 
portunit for stock gambling | , Al Brown “Christma by Zona Picturesque Patriot,” by Winnifred Fales; 
! | ng the opportunities for Gal Van Cleve.” by Mary S. Watts: “The “In the Footsteps of Richard Ccur de 
latior The Huehe Commission ty » at the Gat by Mabel Osgood Lion,” by Maude M. Holbach; “Medo 
int iidmitted tl impossibility of ww lack London The Call of the Myths,” by the late Jeremiah Curtin; “His- 
tir ne hat irtually gam- Wild th illustrations in color and dec-| ‘TY Of French Private Law,” by J. Bris- 
f ’ timate neculation. and. orations } Paul Bransom. and “Mother,” | #44, in the Continental Legal History se- 
ted on tl principle that exchanges by Kathleen Norris, with illustrations in ries; a new pocket edition of “The Ro- 
: on . mances ‘ravels Thé ile Gs y 
: niiah more than Legislatures clot Miscellaneous rhe Complete Poet- - morn and ee of Théophil< Gautier, 
' —_ tol ' 11 Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,” put into rhe Franco-Prussian War and Its Hidden 
' mr n danumber of changes in . 4 7 a _ . 
. ! English by Professor Tatlock and | ©#¥8es,” by Emile Ollivier, and Gustaf 
t} York Stock Exchange svatem, Janson’s , . _ P 
Per MacKaye and illustrated with thirty- | Janson’s book of stories dealing with the 
l) of whiel Ave ‘ 3 etan- ' 4 
have been substan ru page plates in color by Warwick | Turco-Italian War, translated from the 
" rdanted but gambling goes on. Goble th firet two volumes of the Loeb Swedish. 
ore re ho _ i” rT an nar ou + 
y ire { e who propose to enact) Cisssical Library, being “Euripides, I and) Four novels will come shortly from the 
: ' make speculation in stocks Im- 1 and “The Confessions of Saint Augus- press of Doubleday, Page & Co.: “The 
peo bl the consequences of which tine, | \ Wanderer in Florence,” by | Soddy,” a story of the Kansas plains, by 
rr t in Mr. Pratt's judement. be disas-| Ff. V. Lucas; “Socialism from the Chris-| Sarah Comstock; “Left in Charge,” life in 
trous tian Standpoint,” by Father Bernard a fura!] parish of England, by Victor L 
Vaughan; “The Business of Being a Wo-;|Whitechurch; “Object: Matrimony,” by 
man,” by Ida M. Tarbell; “Increasing Home| Montague Glass, and “Madame Mésange,’ 
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The fifteenth and last volume of the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia is announced by the Rob- 
ert Appleton Company for publication this 
month. 


The following are among Holt’s immediate 
announcements: “The Montessori Mother,” 
by Dorothy Canfield; “The 
volume of stories by Frank Jewett Mather, 
“The Home Book of Verse,” by Burton 
and “Kabale und 
by William 


Collectors,” a 


jt.; 
E. Stevenson, 
Liebe,” edited 
Hervey. 


Schiller's 


Prof. Madison 


“Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great Un- 
known” is the title of a book which Andrew 
Lang had about completed at the time of his 
death. It attempts to confute the Baconian 
hypothesis and also the theory that some 
unknown person of distinction was the au- 
thor of the plays. The book will be issued 
by Messrs. Longmans in November. 


We welcome a new edition, in one volume, 
of A. M. W. Stirling’s “Coke of Norfolk, 
and His Friends” (Lane). Reviewing the 
first edition of this biography, the Nation 
said, April 23, 1908: 

Altogether, the book may well engage 
the attention of him who wants to see Eng- 


lish life of a century ago; and he will not 
fail to enjoy the 


ness, are wont to style 
old school.” 


“a gentleman of the 
The Lippincott Company has an excel- 
lent edition of Rabelais in two volumes, 
showing good type, and being distinguish- 
ed by numerous illustrations in which W. 
Heath Robinson has caught at least the 
animal, Falstaffian side of his author with 
notable gusto. But we must express 
astonishment that no prefatory advertise- 
ment is given of the character of the trans- 
lation here réproduced. As the facts could be 
stated in a brief paragraph, one is at a loss 
to understand the reticence of the modern 
editor. As «a matter of fact, this is, so far 
as we have examined, a very accurate copy 


literatim of the Urquhart-Motteux version 
of 1653, 1693, and 1694, whether taken direct- 
ly from the editiones principes or indirect- 
ly from the careful reprint of the Tudor 
Translations. Even the title pages of the 
present edition, besides jumbling together 
the statements of the ancient and the 


modern publishers, do not give all the in- 
formation in the original of the 
former. Those who desire to read Rabelais 


eonveyed 


in all the sins of his flesh should know 
that this is the best and fullest text in 
English, and that the first three books 
from the pen of Sir Thomas Urquhart, are 
one of the miracles of translation 

We welcome the reprint which Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company has just issue! of 
“The Complete Works of Robert Rrown- 
ing,” with introductions and notes by Char 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, and a 
general introduction by Prof, Willlam 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale. The twelve volumes 
the same number as in the original is 
sue of 1898—have been brought, by th: 
use of Bible paper, to the compa ofa 
pocket edition; this without sacrificirg the 
appearance of the type which is of ear 
cellent size, and does not show through 
the pages Some of the photogravure 
frontispieces, made from paintings of such 
artists as Vandyke« Michael Angelo, and 
Burne-Jones, are truly choice 


An agreeable medley of garden lore and 


character here revealed | 
of what we, with a certain touch of fond- | 


| respects 


philosophy at large is presented by 


Ansell in the prettily illustrated book “The 
Happy Garden” (Cassell) On four acres 
at the edge of pine woods were contrived 
nv less features than a lawn, a peat gar 
den, a Japanese garden, a bridge, a toy 
river, and a pool The whole by skilful 
neanders and vistas came to simulate great 


The thoughtful 
interesting 


will find profit in 


spaces conquest was a 


Doubtless al 


the 


one and practi 


gardeners chronicle 


\ layman may profess himself unrecon- 
c‘led to the eclectic introduction of exotic 
sculpture into this British paradise To 


peint the gently Tory moral of the book, a 
belated Victorian wife and an ultra-modern 
spinster are amusingly The 
tcne of the author’s well-sustained whimsi 


conjured up 


cality recalls the incomparable Elizabeth; 
but the caustic note is absent. This enter- 
taining book should make an acceptable 


gift for one who gardens either in fact or 
fancy. 

R. F. Foster is favorably known to bridge 
players by former writings upon the game, 
and his latest book, “Royal Auction Bridge” 
(Stokes), will be welcomed practical 
guide to the game as commonly played now 
The introduction of the declaration of “roy 
al spades,” or “Lilies,” having a value only 
inferior to that of “‘no-trumps,”’ has in many 
revolutionized the principles of 
the game, and Mr. Foster's aim in the pres 
ent volume is to demonstrate how the dou- 
ble value attached to spades must influence 
the preliminary bidding. Mr. Foster has 
evidently adopted the new play con amore 
and regards the innovation an immense 
improvement on the old game of 
Concerning this point we have only space to 
remark that there is room for difference of 


as a 


as 


auction 


opinion, and to many players the objection 
to “royal spades” will remain, that there 
seems no logical reason for according a 


double value to spades rather than to any 


or all of the suits. A further objection is 
found in the fact that the new declaration 
has limited very considerably the number 
of “no-trump” hands that are played, and 
the “no-trump” call is of the very essence 
of bridge. Granting the legitimacy of the 
innovation, however, Mr. Foster has given 
a lucid exposition of the principles involv 
ed by the new count. 

Volumes creditable to British and Amer 
iean scholarship continue to appear in 
the International Critical Commentary 
(Scribner) The most recent The Book 
of Isaiah” Volume I, by Prof. George 
Buchanan Gray, of Mansfield College, O 
ford It contains an introductior (101 
pages) and commentary on chapt i-xx 
A second volume will includ the com 
mentary on the remainder of Isaiah t 
the same author, and a treat nt of chap 
ter xl-Ixvi by Prof Arthi Peake 
rwent year igo one of the ! i 
against D1 Briggs, who is t i 
edit o th series i t! } ] ‘ 
1 double authorship of Isai , 
gener liv recognize 1. hows eT 
t} firet half of tl prop t 
but that mn lera rt 
! ha t ire tr 
the great prophet who received ! | in 
the year that King Uzziah ded t 
i y ha t ‘ t ler 
Isaian sections It i rit of Gra 
that he seeks to d tice to tl ge po 


Mary 





363 


and to exhibit their significance in the d 
velopment of Hebrew religion He ma 
taing that the term “genuine” is mislead 
ing as applied to passages in a bock whi 
has been shown to be a compilation fro 
widely separated ages The compos 
character of the book has been so clear 
demonstrated that it is not safe to reckon 
a section as Isaian only because no cleat 


evidence to the contrary appears; the oppo 


site is true; evidence of Isaian authorship 
nust be sought in each section, and tl 

authorship of many portions must be Il 

undetermined It is Dr. Gray's frank re 

ognition of this fact, and his fresh study 
of many portions of undetermined age an! 
suthorship, which render his commentary 
un advance upon all previous studies oi 
Isaiah by English students Another vol 
ume of the series contains commentaries 
on Micah, Zephaniah, and Nahum, by D: 


John Marlin Powis Smith, of the University 
of Habakkuk, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of the Independent, and Oba 
diah and Joel, by Prof, Julius A 
the Union Theological 


“The Charterhouse of London” (Dut 
W. F. Taylor tells anew the story of 
famous foundation in its three succes 
stages, as Carthusian 
palace, and as school and hospital for pen 
The Gothic fabric itself, made so 
familiar by Thackeray as the 
in “The Newcomes,” 


Chicago; by 
Bewer, of 
Seminary 

In 
tun) 
that 
sive convent, as 
s.:oners 
“Greyfriars” 
serves to maintain th: 
unity of a story that is full of vicissitudes 
and throughout Mr. Taylor makes 
the spell of old walls and pillars, of arch 
ways and quiet cloisters, even as he him 
self has felt it. The greater portion of the 


us fee) 


book is devoted to the first period, from 
the time of the foundation of the convent 
in 1371, on the site of a plague burial 
ground, to its dissolution under Henry 
VIII; and these chapters are historically 
of the greatest value and interest In 
the main, the history of the austere order 


founded by St. Bruno has been an unevent 
No “religion” 
s9 consistently true, in letter and in spirit 


ful ome other has proved 


to the principles of its founder; on this 
account, perhaps, it has avoided many of 
the trials, from within as from without 
that have beset other monastic orders, The 
most stirring chapter in ite annals is that 
which is told here, sympathetically but 
without partiality, and which relates to the 
heroic stand made by the London house 
against Henry VIII and his Machiavellian 
Vicar-General, Cromwell For five years 
despite every kind of persuasion, the onk 
with but one or two exceptions, steadfast 
ly refused to take the oath repudiating th 
Pope as “Christ's Vicar on Earth and 
that time eighteen of ther headed by tl t 
Prior John Houghton, suffered martyr 
The King won in tl nd, as wa 
table, and the convent became the pr 
sive spoilers, until its purcha t 
i Edward North when it entered on a 
brilliant period of its history as a nob! 
ala From the North family it 1 
the Howards, and finally to the wealth 
I int bho i Sutts t at 4 
Charts t t 18 a 
i for iged and tl ] 
! 1 f t of or a! t vi 
Taylor ha lo full st } 
ng tl Hi fact al l 
reha . a ! ari | 1 7 
" reel r th nypora i 
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Gateways to Literature and Other Essays” 


ng characteristi Brander Matthews’s 









excellence One doubt if, within brief 
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notice of Bronson Howard is a fine example 










































































advocating many restrictions of diet; 


his real and alwaye companionable ent. 
: y one @ talent has some special ideas about exercise and 


(Funk & Wagnalle) 
Bryan as of the conventions in the “tale.” 
This fact by the addition | 
to the letters as they were first published,| venting many things, as far a part as 
of an editor’a preface on “Mr. Bryan as | chair-rests and “safety-fryers,” and pub- 
a Newspaper Correspondent,” an introduc- | lishing restaurant recipes and a system of 
tion by the Nebraskan, and the reproduc-/| physical culture, he is the principal of a 
tion of a number of cartoons relating to| “normal physical school” and the manager 
hie newspaper activities at Chicago and his|of the “Bustace Miles Restaurant (Proteid 


in several forms of athletics, but now he 
busies himself with the problems of health 
as it concerns the individual. Besides in- 


There is as much of 


is accentuated 


“from home,” which are supposed to have 


he 


Mr. Bryan's letters from Chicago and/ physical culture. He also incidentally 
Baltimore to a number of newspapers have manifests a kindly feeling for many “isms” 
been put into a book by Virgil V. MecNitt,/and their founders. Mr. Miles not many 
with the tithe “A Tale of Two Conventions’| years ago had a considerable reputation 


An exceeding neatness is the most strik- political activities at Baltimore. While | Foods, Limited).” He also edits a maga- 
the volume contains the platforms of the 
three important conventions, and some of 
the notable speeches given at them, it can- | where. 


| sine called Healthward Ho! and lectures 
‘at his “salons in Chandos St.” and else- 
This book is in part made up of 


Naturally, the noted cor-|hearers by considering some definite ail- 


(Scribner) This uniformity of surface 
not be highly praised as an account of | such lectures in which he tried to attract 
somewhat disguises a peculiar inequality 
f ‘ wi t is wedded to| ‘Be Proceedings. 
of texture e eatness iy eddec { | 
pou respondent left the routine story of each| ments rather than health in general, and 
hrewdness, as it is in perhaps half the : 
day's happenings to less famous hands, and | found that larger audiences came to listen 
says, we have a marked degree of critical | 


spent his energy upon the broad outlines|to him. His main contention seems to be 
| 
of the unfolding drama. This was proper | that besides a general cultivation of cheer- 


space, anything better could be said about 
Por hen Mr. Matthews says in his cen enough, but what one wants in the way of! fulness, it is desirable to practice simple 
‘tenary address. This is the high-water mark|® reference book is facts and figures, not | exercises and deep breathing, and to give 
f the volume, the single point where it rhetoric or ethical disquisitions. Mr. Bry-|up flesh foods, for which may be profit- 
ses to the high critical level as defined an's volume does not contain a singie table, /ably substituted the proteid food called 
we the anther Just and stimulating are | '* does contain, apparently, all of its auth-|“emprote” and the “training biscuit.” such 
the essays on “Familiar Verse,” “The Duty or’s speeches at Baltimore. From this gen-|as his company apparently prepares and 
of Imitation,” “In Behalf of the General | ¢T@! criticism should be excepted one in- | sells. 
Reader The address on James Fenimore | teTésting computation found in a footnote, | G. Stanley Hall’s “Founders of Modern 
Cooper is handled with tact, though the that of the number of telegrams received Psychology” (Appleton) is an “amplifica- 
eulogy seems a bit forced. An obituary |>¥ delegates to the Baltimore Convention | ¢:,. o¢ six lectures upon Zeller (who would 


| doubtless be surnrised to find himself among 


of deft and sincere journalism. What sur-| Played an important part in the nomina- | +). «¢ounders of modern psychology”), Lotze, 
prises a reader of these essays is the odd | tion of Wilson: | Fechner, Voa Hartmann, Von Helmholtz, 
way in which the prevailing neatness lapses These telegrams were so numerous that | and Wundt—these being the giants of the 
into a kind of complacent futility It is | an effort was made to — sant how | writer's student days in Germany, a gen- 
hard to recognize the author of “Poe's Cos- ny m to: have Seon aeeaoell by dele- ‘eration or more ago. The meaning of “am- 
opolitan Fame” in, for example, the essay | gates. Some were signed by many persons.| plification” would furnish an interesting 
illed “The Devil's Advocate.” It is a thin) Mr. Bryan himself received 1,128 telegrams | .unmer problem in textual criticism. We 
buzzing of protest against the repute of from 31,331 persons in forty-six tates may guess that it consisted in interpolating 
Johnson, Ruskin, and Carlyle, apparent- ‘between the biographical sketch and the 
ly becau their literary habits were not critical estimate which constituted each or- 
juite gentle and neat. The address on “The a8 iginal lecture, and which were carefully and 
heonom Interpretation of Literary His- science well written, an indefinite amount of per- 
tor on the whole a suggestive paper, is —— functory digest of works and running com- 
ju uzue in its reading of the leading . : mentary, more or less from the lecturer's 
term, econom Again, the essay on “French William Walls Comgtel, “Guay “barrel” : and it is only polite to assume 
Poets and English Readers” arrives at the | the Lick Observatory, " ew — that the task of making the book was en- 
, npla onclusions that our Teutonic | trough the Yale University Press, his lec- trusted to an assistant—who did not know 
iry has deeper poetic associations, | ‘Tes Gites a Ge Ts ee that the cutumiehinnes of Kant is not Veih- 
which pr ibly untrue for constant read- |"! ae = _ Se ee eS inger, that the medi@val mystic was not 
Pre h verse, while the rhythm of | “Stellar Motions Eckerhart—and many such; nor that it was 
French verse is too slight and subtle to The same press will issue “Irritability,” Diogenes Laertius who wrote “The Lives 
ntent English ear All of which comes by Prof. Max Verworn of the Philosophers,” and not Diogenes who 
ather sborately that few Eng- Fannie Merritt Farmer is bringing out,| wrote “Laertius” (pp. 45, 50); nor, again, 
lishmen know French well enough to grasp through Little. Brown & Co.. “A New Book /| that Von Hartmann and Nietzsche are both 
qualit Mr h poetry Again, *he| 0 Gooke ry.” dead and that Nietzsche, “the brilliant phil- 
ittempt to prove a wide and clear gulf be ee ae Cambridge University | 9logist,” renudiated his endorsement of 
743 ze a meres -~ a hina fering Press, the Putnams announce: “The Meth- Wagner long before his death. For, while 
ignores the fact that a large por- od of Archimedes” (recently discovered by | th present tense in the criticism of Von 
fu t criticism was merely su- yelbe at eubptement to the “Works of | Hartmann (206) might conceivably be his- 
r book reviewin n its day In fact, Archimedes.” 1897. edited by Sir Thomas torical, it seems clear that the page on 

' seema to reduce “( ev = a oe , 
= 24 oe pe W gre al — pee l.. Heath, and “Analytical Geometry,” a first ate (210) eng have been read by 
ae on ? , - | the author since he wrote it, say, twenty- 
quently in these essays there Is an odd dis- | “O™TS*, by C. O. Tuckey and W., A. Naylet. | ave vears ago. By such workmanship an 
parit between the precision of the style “Stuttering and Lisping” are discussed attractive design fon a volume of biograph- 
and th vagueness of both definitions and by Dr. E. W. Scripture in a book announced ical -esays is spoiled in the execution, Nor 
idea One leaves the book with something | by Macmillan has the author's personal acquaintance with 
between surprise and irritation that one| «prevention and Cure” (Dutton), by/| his subjects counted for much towards mak- 
who can be 60 shrewd and just a critic) pustace Miles, treats a great variety of ing their portraits intimate and familiar. 
often contented merely to chat-| .ongitions (fatigue, old age, kidney trou-| Apparently he has few advantages over 
ter At least the chatter ts well bred)yi.6 nurry, and nearly a score more)| those who know them only through their 
snd diverting, though the author gives an) wnion are mostly not diseases in a very | works. Yet, from this point of view, it 
uncomfortable sense of being most at bis | g.nnite sense. On these subjects the au-| will be admitted that his estimates of the 
ease In his more futile moments. A little | 1 ,. gives much and varied advice, in| men are, on the whole, sound and just, and 
devil's advocacy towards his own works! wich fact and fancy are freely mingled ; | it is a pity that such excellent critical 

would deeply oblige numerous admirers of | 


| work should be buried under a mass of slip- 


| shod “amplification.” 


Dr. James J. Walsh of Fordham Univer- 
| sity is already well known for his inter- 
esting contributions to the history of medi- 
cine and for his insistence that the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church has been 
more favorable to scientific research than 
some other writers have declared it to be. 
His last book, “Old-Time Makers of Medi- 
cine” (Fordham University Press), deals 
with the students and teachers of medical 
science in the Middle Ages or for about a 
thousand years before thedisdovery of Amer- 





ica. The material has been largely gleaned 
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from other writers, who have made special 
studies in this field. Dr. Walsh makes no 
claim to have attempted origina] research 
in this direction, and has already used 
much of the substance of the book in oc- 
casional addresses and other publications, 


but the reader will easily see that he has | 


much more than a mere compilation before 
him. The author seeks to show that the 
medical knowledge, or more particularly 
the surgery, of this period was far less 
crude and unscientific than it is commonly 
supposed to have been, and that much now 
regarded as very modern and commendable 
was already known in those days and then 
forgotten. Many things are brought for- 
ward to demonstrate that even in surgery 
the sun shines on nothing new. The care- 
ful reader, however, will still feel sure that 
modern medicine is richer and better than 


that of early times, and will recognize that | 


the entire structure of medical 
rests now on a 
foundation and one infinitely 


ising for further advance. 


progress 


more prom- 


What Dr. Walsh’s book does show, and 
what it is well worth while for the modern 
man to know and appreciate, is the fact 
that the men of these darker times, and 
many women, too, did not live in utter dark- 
ness, blind of vague tra- 
ditions and methods, but were often as 
keen and progressive as the best of the 
moderns. It is easy, however, to magnify 
their insight and to attribute to them ideas 
and purposes which they did not really 
have, and which only the knowledge of 
much later times could make possible. 
What is said about anwsthesia, antisepsis, 
and dentistry leads to an exagge- 
rated estimate of their attainments. To 
say, for example, that “very little has been 
added to the of the 


followers 


easily 


microscopic anatomy 


teeth since Eustachius’s time” is surely 
misleading. Incidentally, the book carries 
much biographical detail, and in the ap- 
pendix touches other points, as the ques- 
tion of St. Luke the physician and the 
real character of the early universities 
Dr. Walsh promises another volume on 


“Our Forefathers in Medicine,” which shall 
treat of Paracelsus, Vesalius, Servetus, Syl- 
vius, and other worthies of the next period 
the sixteenth century, a time of great im- 
portance and the deepest interest, the early 
period of modern medicine. 


Drama 





The Poetical Works of William B. 
Yeats. Vol. Il, Dramatic Poems. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2 net. 
This volume contains half a dozen of 

the best known of Mr. Yeats’s plays, all 

of which are in the repertory of the 

Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
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dreams. It is a remarkable accomplish- 


ment, carrying with it the obvious les- 
son that the best assurance of ultimate 


fulfilment lies in an actual beginning, 


|however small that beginning may be. 


The history of the Irish National The- 
atre is too well known to all 
interested in such subjects to need re- 
lation here. Of the pieces in this book 
two only, “The Countess Kathleen” and 
“The Land of Heart's are fa- 
miliar to theatregoers in this country. 


persons 


Desire,” 


The others, “The Shadowy Waters,” 
“On Baile’s Strand,” “The King’s 
Threshold,” and “Deirdre,” have been 


known here only in their printed form 
All of them now appear in new guise, 


having been partly reconstructed and 
largely rewritten. They are better 
;adapted than before to theatrical rep- 


different and much firmer | 


|of musical language. 


lexcellent man reading a poetic 


Wholly apart | 


from their dramatic value, which is not | 


inconsiderable, they have a_ special 
significance as constituting a solid foun- 
dation for a national drama. Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. Synge, Lady Gregory, and a few 
more Irish enthusiasts, strong in the 
kind of faith that is manifested in 
works, have given reality to an enter- 
prise which in England and America 
has taken shape only in the domain of 


resentation and far richer in 


beauty and imagination. 


literary 


But the main object of this notice is 
to direct attention not so much the 
plays—whose peculiar merits were rec 
ognized long ago—as to preg 
nant matter in Mr. Yeats's “Appendix 
IV,” enunciating the principles of the 
Irish National Theatre Society. In this 
he touches upon some the most 
tent causes of the decadence of the mod- 


to 


certain 


of po 


ern theatre. When he first began work- 
ing, he says, upon the Celtic Renais 
sance, he perceived that there was still 


even in English a sufficient audience for 
song and speech. He saw that the the 
a natural centre for a tradi- 
tion of feeling and thought, but that, to 
succeed, it must have the ap ora 


otre was 


eal of 


tery. This meant that he had to create 
a theatre of speech, roman and ex 
travagance. He had to get nearer to 
kuman life and instinct—to which, it 
may be added, nothing is much more 
foreign or antagonistic than much of 
the so-called naturalism of to-day. So 


he looked for the mainspring of his art 
in speech, where the players of Shake- 
speare found it, whether in the mimi- 
cry of peasant talk, or in that ideal 
ized utterance in which poets express 
what men think but do not He 
aspired to exercise once more the spell 
Often, he says, he 
has wondered, when listening to some 
passage, 
what meaning poetry could have for the 
majority of mortals. “There is no poem 
so great that a fine speaker cannot make 
it greater, or that a bad cannot 
make it nothing.” Truer word was never 
spoken. The contemporary theatre, he 
goes on to argue, in its elaboration, de- 
velops the player at the expense of the 
poet, and the scenery at the expense of 
the player, always specializing more 
and more, doing what is easiest at the 
expense of what is most noble, and cre 
ating a theatrical instead of a vital and 
human excitement. And he might have 
said further that it is just of 
this substitution of the theatrically un- 
real for universal realities—the mocker- 


say. 


ear 


because 
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a : 
ies of life that momentarily intoxicate 
;and then sicken- 


that the theatre has 
become a synonym for furious or vulgar 
futility. The moral should be taken to 
heart also in the Irish Theatre. 

Mr. Yeats is not always logical. That, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, a 
virtue which ought not to be expected 
of him. He is right enough in 
that the functions of the reciter 
the actor are not identical. But 
are not, as he seems to suppose, always 
and inevitably separated by an artistic 
gulf. 


is 


saying 
and 
they 


The illustration which he quotes 
in support of his argument—the recita 


tion of Hood's “Eugene Aram,” presum 


ably by Henry Irving—is peculiarly un 
happy. He could see in that remark- 
able achievement nothing but a young 


in evening dress who had become 
And yet, by gen 
eral critical agreement, there has rarely 
been a more convincing demonstration 
of the power of a great actor to create a 
vivid illusion, without the aid of the. 

paraphernalia, by means of 
gesture, and facial expression. As 
a matter of fact, recitation is an integral 


man 
unaccountably insane. 


atrical 


voice, 


part of the art of acting. In _ poetic 
drama, in the case of the Ghost in 
“Hamlet,” for instance, as in many of 
Mr. Yeats’s own characters, the actor 
must perforce become the accomplished 
reciter if he is to produce the designed 
effect. Mr. Yeats says of the reciter 
that “he may speak to actual notes asa 
singer does, if they are so simple that 
he never loses the speaking voice, and 
if the poem is long he must do so, or his 
own voice will become weary and form 
less This applies with equal force to 
the actor of poetic parts, and it is large 
ly because the modern player does not 
know how to voice the melody of blank 
verse—which he grinds out in a monot 
onous sing-song—that Shakespeare can 
no longer be interpreted fittingly It 
is time that our theatrical reformers 
should be reminded that there may be 
as much potential truth in purely imag 
inative works as in photographic real 


ism, and that the almost illimitable 
scope of the ideal stage includes the cul 
tivation of a refined public taste among 
The art of speech, one 
is 


whose 


its possibilities. 
of its most important faculties, 
ishing of neglect. Mr. Yeats, 
plays prove that his ears are delicately 
attuned the music of words and 
phrases, hopes to revive it. It is a noble 
ambition, and the success of the 
Theatre is eufficient proof that it is not 
entirely visionary. 


per 


to 


Irish 


“The Presentation of Time in the Fliza 
bethan Drama” (Yale Studies in English 
XLIV: Henry Holt & by Mable Bu 
land a monograph The main 
of diecussion are dramatic 


“double time,” 


Co.), 
is useful 
subjects con 
densation of time and as it 
called—that is, the adoption of two in 
consistent time-schemes within the 
The latter, as Mies Buland 


is really a corollary of the forn 


sam 
drema re 


marks 





x accepted the one convention, the 
goer or reader finds little difficulty 
ting the othe in fact, is rarely 
of the employment of double 
This latter convention, if we may so 
was first pointed out in Shake- 
plays by Nicholas Halpin and 
Wi ome xt years ago— 
t is esp all manifest—but 
Buland hows by her analyses that 
beervable also in nearly all the 
in dra atist once at least even 
i ist Jonson How far these 
ts themselves were conscious of it 
rtain. Shakespeare's use of it, how 
so definite that it is hard to be 
I h lid not deliberately adopt this 
levi One time-scheme is that 
juired by the action, the other 
! r the imp ion of dramatik 
Miss Buland says generally of 
handling of time 
hods of Shakespeare in represent 
stinguished from those of his 
” the concreteness of his 
. to hours and days, by the appear 
los mtinuity in the succession 
‘ ind by the frequency with 
! her enon of double time ox 
! pla 
l letalled time-analyses of a large 
r of rep tative Elizabethan plays, 
it ile notes on the time 
tl G k tragedians and in 
han Here is for example, in 
(Kd ; Color and Euripi 
pplia there is dramatic con 
i of time ape illy in connection 
} horu although no double time 
tl owing to th simple structure 
Mi Buland passes over Plautus 
with a few words and dis- 
the Greek New Comedy in a single 
é Rut it is interesting to observe 
latter. t judge by the extant frag- 
or exten than Miss Buland 
iwar if) and by the Latin comedy 
f it. that the onologue, which 
ace of the chorus of earlier 
ind comedy, inherited from it the 
of indefinite length of time; 
re tation (a in the case of the 
! ight be supposed to have 
Mor ‘ Piautus’s Captivi,” 
‘ i production of the 
! fer 1 distinct example of 
the irse of this play 
if tikes the voyage fron Aetolia 
1 back which would require sev 
t th ! other char 
the end of the play imply that 
ha lasted 1 day 
he ri muchter of Heaver by 
I 1 Judith Gautier, ha nm the 
, it aT listinetion than i 
t t? en } } Duff ! 
le | I h Helen Da Ho 
i I gliah f i 
' hn i i } 
" | 
gh idea a é 
y | ! ix ind a 
! ita ! Ho 
} hh hhimte 7 t 
if Mu f it 
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king palace, leaves a dummy prince to act 


as his substitute, while he goes in dis- 
guise to woo the Chinese Empress, who 
holds her rebel state in Nanking. He falls 
in love with her, and she with him; but 


before he can declare his passion the Man- 


chu armies, acting under orders given in 
his absence, bring fire and slaughter to the 
gates of the Empress's palac« Compelled 
to flee, he presently, having assumed com- 
mand of his troops, returns as an envoy 
offering peace and pardon, but she, in- 


prefers death 
to die with the 
Neverthe- 
and con- 


spired by ancestral devotion 


to submission, and prepares 


survivors of her soldiers 


s, he is enabled to capture her, 


vey her to Peking, where he implores her 
to become his Empress, and thus inaugu- 
rate lasting peace between the rival dy- 


But she, while confessing her love, 


uses to outrage the spirits of 


resolutely ref 


her ancestors by union with a Tartar, and 
he, despairing, but reverencing her loyal 
piety, supplies her with poison that she 

ay win the death she craves. Then he 
summons his court to do homage to her 
dead body In its closing scenes, the play 


is tragedy of a high and moving sort, while 


ts earlier acts vary romantic intrigue and 
patriotic sentiment with effective incident. 

After a year’s preparation, another English 
version of this piece, ascribed to “George 
Egerton,” has been produced in the Cen- 
tury Theatre, upon a scale o: great spec- 
tacular magnificence, with what can only | 
be described as disastrous results The | 
pictures are extraordinarily fine, and in 
all material details indisputably charac- 


Much thought and must 


have been expended upon them. 


teristi money 

But no in- 
dication of elaborate forethought is appar- 
ent in the acting, which is so commonplace 
of traditional Oriental- 
as were revealed in Gilbert and Sul- 
“Mikado”—Occidental, that all 


finer exotic flavor of the piece, to say 


and—in spite such 
isms 
livan’s 
the 
nothing of its subtler significances, is lost, 
the general representation never rising above 
More- 


over, a stirring story becomes dull and tedi- 


the level of pictorial melodrama 


ous, through the utter inability of the 
players to deal with dialogue demanding 
some exercise of interpretative imagina- 
tion. It is incredible that Pierre Loti, who 
knows his East, as the play itself proves, 
ould have expressed, as has been report- 
d, his enthusiastic delight in a representa- 
tion so utterly onventional and uninspir- 
d The inevitable result of it upon the 
ordinary spectator will be wonderment that 
an author of his repute—Judith Gautier, of 
yur has been less widely advertised 
ld t re ible for a play so preten- 
tio ind so illow. The few who listen, 
1 do not only lool vho u their brains 
and ea is il as their « will appre- 
late th fact that it is full of noble na 
onal aspiration, keen characterization, and 
poet fan If tt anagement had spent 
por t) wetor a tenth of the money 
1! for Uw rectactl the might have 
ble i something worth doing Now they 
! on led in giving a brilliant 
not i ind ver 1 notable work 
witl ] reddit 
Th repute of ral of the most ad 
vanced of modern dramatists rests largely 
vpon the ridiculous assumption that a dis 
regard of decent conventions is necessarily 
» sien of ?geniue It wa eome notion of 


|Grace Hawthorne played in “A 
| voree”: 
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this sort, probably, that induced Winthrop 
Ames to produce a more or less expurgated 
version, by Granville Barker, of Arthur 
Schnitzler’s “The ‘Affairs’ of Anatole” in 
his Little Theatre. The result is not valu- 
able either as an exposition of Schnitzler. 
whose dialogue must have lost much of 
its peculiar savor in translation, or as a 
contribution to modern dramatic art. The 
pretence that the piece, in its present shape, 


reveals any new view of life or its philoso- 
phy and is entitled to special credit on 
that account, is insupportable. Its chief 


merit, for stage purposes, is an undesirablk 
frankness in dealing with notorious and 
widespread conditions in the relations of 
the its general motive being the 
humor of mutual infidelity. In its present 
shape it is a sordid show, whose insistence 
theme depressing, and 
whose few brighter moments are powerless 
to counteract its disagreeable features. The 


sexes, 


upon one becomes 


acting is indifferent, but the mounting is 
exquisite. Apparently the artistic theatre 
is still a long way off. 

The old Princess’s Theatre, in Oxfor) 


Street, London, which has sheltered 
famous players in its time, is about to dis 
appear. It was there, in 1856, that Ellen 
Terry made her first appearance the 
|stage. The house we. then under the man- 
| agement of Charles Kean, and her part 
was that of Mamillius in “The Winter's 
Tale.” Many public favorites of past years 
had been in some identified with the 
George Vining ruled the: 
Bou- 
triumphs as play- 
Langtry 
Cleopatra”; 


some 


on 


way 
famous theatre. 
| for years, and it was there that Dion 
cicault won his 
wright and actor. 
there in 


earliest 
Mrs. 
and 


was seen 
Miss 
Royal Di- 
Several of Mr. Hall Caine’s melo- 
dramas were played there; Charles Warner 
made his great hit in “Drink,” and Wilson 
Barrett triumphed in “The Silver King.” 


“Antony 


From 


The 
Compiled 
William 


Mendelssohn to Wagner. 
Memoirs of J. W. Davison. 
by Henry Davison. 
Reeves. 


London: 


It can hardly be said that Henry 


| Davison has done his father a service 


by compiling and publishing this ac- 
count of his life. James William Davi- 
son was the musical critic of the Lon- 
don Times for four decades (beginning 
with 1846), and for many years he was 
also a regular contributor to England's 
leading musical paper and to several 
prominent literary periodicals. As such, 
he wielded an influence second to that of 
few writers in any department of jour- 
nalism. In his days, the Times's power 
was great. The leading European com- 
porers, especially Meyerbeer, Rossini, 
Auber, Gounod, were flattering in their 
politeness to its musical critic. Singers 
and players bowed to the ground before 
him. Berlioz begged him to be kind to 
his protégés; Théophile Gautier, in com- 
mending a singer in wrom he was in- 
terested, implored him to “make her 
fortune with three lines.” With his un- 
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equalled opportunities Davison might | 


have done a great deal to hasten the 
progress of musical appreciation not 
only in London, but throughout Eng- 
land, for as one artist wrote him, 
“Do not forget, I pray you, far 
your paper goes, and how much espe- 
cially the provincial towns are wholly 
influenced by your opinion.” Unfortu- 
nately, his attitude usually was that of 
depreciation of the best contemporary 
art; and while he was by no means so 
well-jnformed or so brilliant and witty 
as Dr. Hanslick, his influence on Eng- 
land was as unfortunate in its results 
as Hanslick’s was in Austria and Ger- 
many. 

It seems strange that a journal 
ably edited as was the London Times 
should have tolerated on its staff a crit- 
ic who could write such ignorant rub- 
bich as the statement that Richard Wag- 
ner regarded “every musician, ancient 
and modern, himself excepted, as either 
an impostor or a useless blockhead”; 
or dismiss the “Tannhauser” overture as 
“a commonplace display of noise and 
extravagance.” Schumann fared almost 
as badly. Davison found his music “in- 
coherent and thoroughly uninteresting.” 
In Schumann, as his son tells us, “he 
saw the representative of a movement 
which threatened to upset the old order 
of things,” and against his music he 
set his face from the beginning, though 
it had to struggle against heavy odds in 
making any headway at all in England 
Verdi, Italy’s greatest genius, did not 
please the Times critic, and Meyerbeer, 
too, fared none too well with him 
Chopin was beyond his comprehension: 
“Compared with Berlioz, Chopin was a 
morbidly sentimental flea by the side 
of a furiously roaring lion” and “a 
great musical thinker.” As for Gounod, 
he did not admire his “Faust.” 
There was some ground for the belief 
that Davison had kept his music out of 
England as long as he could, notwith- 
standing that Frenchman’s diplomatic 
efforts to get into touch with him. 

By far the most interesting pages in 
this volume are those in which Gounod’s 
correspondence with Davison is printed 
Gounod lived several years in London 
where he had his own choir and 
certs, as well as a periodical devoted to 
his cause. Davison having written that 
he should highly prize his friendship, 
Gounod in reply called his attention to 


to 
how 


80 


even 


con 


the fact that that friendship was only 
five minutes’ walk distant, and would 


be delighted to open its doors to him; 
but Davison retorted that he lived 
rather like a bear in his den and went 
nowhere, Later on, Gounod slily endea\ 
ored to interest the bear by asking to 
see some of his compositions, which Sir 
Julius Benedict had told him included 
some “superb sonatas.” This evoked a 
lengthy reply in which the 
knowledged that he had 

some music in a former period, but that 
he had bought the plates and given 


critic 


ac 


perpetrated 


them to his brother, “who used the other 
side of them to print some compositions 
worse even than mine (which is saying 
a good deal), but which, on the other 
hand, were very popular.” In 
script he adds that one of his friends 
had written these lines on him: 
There was a J. W. D. 
Who thought a composer to be, 
But his muse wouldn't 
So he set up as judge 
Over better composers than he 


a post 


budge 


It was unwise of Gounod to annoy the 
powerful critic by analyzing some scores 
Sir Julius Benedict, 

“impossible” 


and 
in 
had been 


of his idol, 
showing up 


them; admitting, also, that he 


things 


bored consummately by the same com- 
poser’s “Maid of Orleans.” In another 
letter he says: “You implore me not to 
become Wagnerized! Do I show any 
signs? I should very much like to be 
informed: I would call in a doctor at 
once, in order to be Wag-cinated.” There 
are German musicians, he _ declares, 
“whose music is fit for the dust-bin, like 
their systems of philosophy.” But Gluck, 
Mozart, Beethoven, were among his 
idols: 

I was fourteen when, for the first time 


I was thrilled with happiness at hearing, 

the same winter, the Pastoral Symphony and 
the Ninth Symphony. You 
“Don Giovanni!” Ah! There is 
The trio in A ie i 
little quarrel in G at the beginning of the 


mention 
the D 


uh! 


rine. major coming after t 


second act is the most absolute marvel in 
the art of music. You might burn every 
score in the world, and, with that singh 
piece saved, all art would be found agai 
Davicon’s indifference or aversion in 
cluded some of the leading singers and 
players. He was unable to discover in 
Liszt and Rubinstein anything deeper 
than brilliant virtuosi. “One Liszt is 
amusing enough; and one Rubinstein 
may be tolerated; but a swarm of 
Liszts and Rubinsteins, mushroom and 


no more to be desired 
than a renewal of the plague of locusts.” 
attitude 
summed up in this sentence from a note 
Macfarren: “I'd Z0 the 
devil with Bennett and Dussek than go 
to heaven with Rubinstein and Raff.” 
It is for like Bennett and 
Dussek, and the man to whom this note 
that the 
reserved his enthusiasm 
among them Albani 
did not fare well at his hands, and 
that he 
The 
Delane, 


full-grown, is 


Davison’'s towards music is 


to rather to 


mediocrities 


was addressed, Times critic 


usually Great 


singers and Ger 


ster 
it was on such occasions was 


edi 


seldom 


himself subjected to criticism 
of the Times, J. T 
called him to account except on matters 


tor 


of style or policy, or for being too late 
with copy; but his colleague, Mowbray 
Morris, had opinions of his own on mat 
ters musical and the duty of critics 
which he expressed in fre ent notes, 


ome of which must have proved rather 


irritating. Once Morris wrote: 
It not, in r mints ! I 
Ir ofar vepa r crit ) 1 


ment on the general merits of performers 
or to assign them their respective places in 
the ranks of fam It is his business to 
give a plain and honest judgment of what 
he sees and hears on each particular occa 
sion, leaving the public to make their own 

parisons and draw their own con 
sio 

While we must repeat that Mr. Davi 
sca has not done his father a service 
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by issuing this account of his ideals, his 
idols, and his aversions, it is never 


less apparent, from what has been said 
the book, that it 
siderable amount of 


rial, 


ubout contains a 
interesting miate 
including letters from eminent com 
Mendelssohn, Berlio 
others, some of them 
the book 3 pe 
after 
of Times 


posers, Sue h 


Bennett, 


facsimile. 


as 
and 
The title of 
ly justified, in far 


80 as, 


son's acceptance of the 
the 
of 

when 
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critic, story of his career is 


music in England from 


reigned su 


story 
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final 
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favor of 
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to 
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In 
eaid 


way 
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a losing 
to light 
to 
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printed 


son 


although, as 
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out, combated ideas 


last, do so become 


fight,” 


to 
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the Nibelung festi 
of festival 
volume, 
his 


impression 


to 


see 


in 1876 write up 


val account this is 


together with a 
they 


in this 
of 
the 


writings; 
that he 
very 


number other 


confirm owed 
much 
of the 


special critical 


fame and 
more to 
Times staff than 
or literary ability 
Dr. Hueffer, the 
Wagner and Liszt 
that, had he 
two decades sooner, musical progress 


his power 


being a member 


his 
to any 
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great 
One 
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but think 
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in 
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Cottage Architecture” | 
B. Adams gives us a re- 
vised enlarged edition of an earlier 
work on the “Cottage Architecture of Eng- 
with eighty-three photographic 
plates, which display as many different 
buildings, few of which are worthy of seri- 
ous study. If we may judge by this book, 
English cottage architecture lacks 
simplicity and spontaneity “Architectur- 
al Styles for Country Houses” (McBride, 
Nast), which is edited by Henry H. Saylor, 
the same class of buildings in 
America He has gathered together ten 
essays by practicing architects on diverse 
types of smaller houses which are finding 

and the work he illus- 
interesting well pre- 
sented That the editor is able to show 
the development of our cottage architec- 
ture along ten diverse lines shows how far 
our people are from the attainment of ar- 


conviction. 


In “Modern 


(Lane), Maurice 


and 


land,” 


modern 


deals with 


among us 
both 


favor 


trates is and 


chitectural 


quarto, printed and bound 
Japanese manner, Dora Amsden 
Happer discuss “The Heritage of 
Hiroshige” (Paul Elder & Co.). Mr. Hap- 
per communicates the interesting discovery | 
that many of the Hiroshige prints are dated 
rhe upshot of the matter is that most of the 
which a_ skeptical 
riticism has ascribed Hiroshige II 
by the earlier and greater master. Hiroshige 
it in 1859. after 
the death Hiroshige, the more 
The criticism of this dis- 
overy require a minute scholarship 
which your reviewer does not command. The 
jlain statement of the case, however, is en- 
and inspires confidence 
a conviction which we 


In a pretty 


after the 


and J. 8 


upright compositions 


to are 


merely Shigenobu, who, 


of 


18 
assumed 
imbitious style 


would 


tirely reasonable, 


onant with 
have times expressed that the mark- 
ed difference in quality among Hiroshige 
prints implies rather grades of woodcutting, 
printing, and pigment than difference 
The appreciation of Hiros- 


It is con 


several 


paper 
of authorship 
hige’s genius in terms of somewhat 
rhapsodical, but not excessive, eulogy. Sure- 
ly. the brief sketch of painting 
before Hiroshige superfluous, no 
designer of genius was less a follower of the 
native tradition. His real beginnings are in 
royoharu’'s imitation of European illustra- 
It is the failure to discriminate the 
of of native and alien 
strains in Hiroshige that constitutes the 
critical weakness of a charming essay. Pre- 
cisely there lies the main issue. He effected 
with success the compromise towards which 
painting has been  uncertainly | 
ever since. He achieved the just 
balance of Far Eastern schematism with 
Western realism for which European paint- 
still struggling. There could be no 
more prophetic figure. Whistler in the noc- 
turnes ig often Hiroshige’s timid plagiarist 
\ word on the exquisiteness of Hiroshige’s 


is cast 


Japanese 


1s since 


tions 


degree assimilation 


Japanese 


tending 


ing is 


painting as compared with even the finest of 
the printe would not have been amiss 


Turkish workmen, while digging a 
near the mosque of Mohammed the 
Conqueror, in Stamboul, unearthed a num- 
ber of remains which have been identified 
as belonging to a Byzantine temple. Well- 
preserved capitals with reliefae of Greek 
crosses were found, as well as a number of 
columnea, and parts of the walla of the tem- 
The digging went on for a number of 
without @ompetent supervision, and 


Some 


canal 


ple 
days 


| very great. 


| that. 


'1% point, 
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when the director of the Museum was at 
last informed of the discoveries, it was 
found that a number of valuable objects 
had already disappeared. 


Finance 


MARKETS AND BALKAN WAR. 


Whether because of apprehensions 
regarding the results of the war itself, 
or because Europe’s financial markets 
were in vulnerable condition as a re- 
sult of recent speculative excesses, or 
because the world’s money market sit- 
uation was such as to render the busi- 
ness community unusually sensitive— 
whichever may be the larger cause, the 
shock which Bulgaria’s defiance and 
Montenegro's invasion of Turkey have 
caused to the stock exchanges has been 
Declines of a full point, in 
securities of first-class governments, are 
always taken as reflecting grave disturb- 
ance. But since the last day of Sep- 
tember, when the war rumors first as- 


|sumed formidable shape, prices of such 


securities have fallen much further than 
The extreme declines, up to the 
early days of the present week, were 
even in public bonds like 
British consols and German 3 per cents. 
French Government rentes fell 2% and 
Russian 4 per cents 7 points. As for 
the belligerent Governments, the public 
securities of Turkey have dropped 11 
points; of Servia and Bulgaria, 8% 
each; of Greece, 5. 

Our own stock market, in the same 
interval,. broke 2 to 5 points for shares 
which are dealt in on the international 
market. That reaction was, however, 
not in any respect a sign of diminish- 
ing confidence of investors in our home 
financial position, but the necessary re- 
sult of the heavy selling of our stocks 
by London, Paris, and Berlin. These 
sales our international bankers are now 
estimating as having amounted, for the 
fortnight past, to as much as thirty or 
forty million dollars. 

Money rates, meantime, have tight- 
ened throughout the European Conti- 
nent; an advance in the Bank of Eng- 
land's official discount rate was mo- 
mentarily expected, and the gold im- 
ports to New York from Europe have 
abruptly stopped. On the other hand, 
the weekly New York bank statement of 
last Saturday showed the strongest po- 
sition, as regards surplus reserve, of 
any week since the close of August—an 
improvement partly due to European 
gold already delivered in this market, 
but chiefly to the curtailment of loans 
by the New York banks, not through 
withdrawal of facilities from the bor- 
rowers, but through the wholesale trans- 
fer of those outstanding loans to Euro- 
pean banks and our own interior Iinsti- 
tutions, 

This is at once the strength and the 
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weakness of the New York position. 
That market is at the moment depen- 
dent for its supply of credit, first, on 
markets which are shaken by the Bal- 
kan war-scare; secondly, on markets 
whose resources are likely to be in- 
creasingly absorbed by home demands. 
It is at least conceivable that a very 
high bid for money by New York will 
be necessary to keep the loan account in 
its present shape, or else that actual cur- 
tailment of local credit facilities will be 
indispensable. 

It is in this regard that the Euro- 
pean war-scare will hereafter chiefly 
interest our market. Thus far, our 
financial concern in the matter has been 
limited to the extremely heavy liquida- 
tion of American stocks by Europe, 
which has had the natural effect of 
beating down prices on our Stock Ex- 
change. If the foreign war-scare con- 
tinues to extend, we shall feel it in the 
money market. 

Will it extend? The question confront 
ing financial Europe and ourselves is a 
somewhat curious one. Nobody fails to 
understand that the real cause of ap 
prehension is, not whether Servia and 


Bulgaria and Greece will go to war, 
nor even whether Turkey may not be 
whipped by the Balkan soldiers, but 


whether Russia or Austria or the other 
larger Powers may not be drawn into 
the fight. It is this vague notion of 


a “European Armageddon” which has 
stood behind all these successive frig! ts 
over international collisions. 

Armageddon has been impending at 
rather frequent intervals; as yet, 
ever, it has not only failed to put 
an appearance, but it has been easy 
understand, when the preliminary chap 
ters of each war episode were over, why 
there was never any chance of it. The 
f@oprehensive watchers discerned it 
plainly when Admiral Diedrich involved 
the German fleet in some gross imper 
towards our warships at Ma 
nila, and when certain counter-assur- 
ences were received from Admiral Sey- 
mour and the British fleet. Armaged 
con opened up promptly when the 
Kaiser sent his message to Kruger, af 
ter the Jameson Raid in 1896; when 
Capt. Marchand was stopped on the 
rath to Fashoda in 1898; when the Box- 
ers killed the German Ambass‘dor in 
1900, and when Admiral Rozhestvensky 
fired on the British North Sea trawlers 
in 1904. 

There is, in fact, always an imitation 
Armageddon at one particular stage of 
every war. Most people will remember | 
that February Saturday at Paris, bare- | 
ly a week after the Japanese attack on | 
the Russian fleet, when the Bourre was) 
informed that the British Ambassador | 
had left Paris in a tantrum and that) 
the German Ambassador had thrown up 
his hands in complete despair. There | 


how 
in 


to 


tinences 


was also that day in 1870, when every |... 
London 


correspondent was running | 





labout to hunt down the ultimatum ot | 


British intervention between France 
and Prussia. But Armageddon not only 
on each occasion faded into mist on 
closer scrutiny, but turned out, in the 


light of later investigation, never to 
have been in sight at all. 
Whenever Turkey is driven incon- 


tinently into Asia Minor, and the prac- 
tical question arises, who is to inherit 
Constantinople, there will doubtless be 
presented the elements of a first-class 
international dispute. But no has 
yet accused Montenegro or Bulgaria or 
Servia or Greece of that Napoleonic 
purpose. The most that the watchers 
for Armageddon have as yet been able 
to produce on the present occasion, is 
the inviting argument that the little 
principality which has invaded Turkey 
is a protégé of Russia, and that there- 
fore M. Sazonoff’s voluntary leadership, 
in the harmonious concert of the 
ers, must have been the blackest 
chiavellianism. 

Perhaps what American observers will 
recognize as one of the most singular 
of the financial shake-down 
which has accompanied the Balkan war 
is the fact that the money-mar- 
ket shock and the European liquidation 


one 


Pow- 
Ma- 


aspects 


Fcare, 


should have come when our market was 
in a position admirably suited to sus 
tain them with serenity Considering 
Wall Street's recent gloomy attitude to- 
wards trade revival, it much to the 
credit of human nature that we have 
not vet heard any prophecy of “the Bal- 
kans” blighting all hopes of returning 
American prosperity. 

Chere are, at all even me interest 
ing precedents to recall. The great trad 
revival which began in the autumn of 
1897 was immediately preceded by a 
war between Greece and Turkey It 
was promptly accompanied by a war 
between the United Stotes and Snrain 
Since that did not arrest the trade re 
vival, we had the “Boer War panic” of 
1899. a prodigious emptving-out of 


American securities from British strong- 
boves, a sudden pulling-away of English 
capital from America, and a 186 per 
cent. call money rate in Wall Street. 
When the commotion of those early win 
ter months the American 
trade revival 
bankers calmly proceeded, for the first 
time in financial history, to underwrite 
the British Government's loans. 


was over, 


was resumed, and our 


war 
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The Flight of Faviel 

R. E. Vernepve. $1.20 net 
Martha By-The-Day 

Jute M. LippMaANN. $1.00 net 
Phoebe, Ernest and Cupid 

INez Haynes Giutmore, IIl'd 
The Collectors 

FRANK J. MatTuer, Jr. $1.25 
Making a Business Woman 

ANNE SHANNON Monror. $1.30 net 
My Dog and I 

GERALD SIDNEY 

$1.00 net 


$1.35 net 


net 


Ill'd. by the autho 


JUVENILES 


Bill the Minder 


W. Heatu Ropsinson. Profusely ill'd j 


color and line by the author. $3.50 net 
Gulliver’s Voyages to Lilliput and 
Brobdignag 
JONATHAN SWIFt Profusely ill'd 
color and Hne 2.25 net 
Partners for Fair 
Atice CALHOUN Haines, Ill'd. $1.25 net 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
Joun Bucwan. Iil'd $2.00 net 


Saints and Heroes Since the MiddleAgces 
Dean Hopoes. Ill'd. $1.35 net 
Betty-Bide-At-Home 
BevLan Marie Dix. $1.25 net 


The Boy Scouts of Bob’s Hill 
C. P. Burton. Ill'd. $1.25 net 
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THREE NOTABLE NEW ISSUES 


Personal Traits of 
Abraham Lincoln 


By HELEN NICOLAY. 


A Lincoln volume which every lover 
of the great American will prize for 
the new light it throws on Lincoln the 
man, and for its intimate, sympa- 
thetic touch, based upon material gath- 
ered during many years by John G. 
Nicolay, one of Lincoln's private sec- 
retaries, A delightful and illuminating 
record whose interest will endure. 
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BOOKS from the Library of Charles C. Johnston of Ciicago. 
October 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. 


FI? 


AMERICANA from the Collection of E. A. .fousman of Connec- 


cut. October 24th and 25th. 


PRINTS AND AUTOGRAPHS forming Part III of the 
Collection of Americana. October 28th. 


‘ossing 


HOE LIBRARY, Part IV, embracing Manuscripts, Bindings, In- 
cunabula, and other great Rarities, and the Library v_ Bibli- 
ography. Afternoons and evenings during the two ‘eeks be- 
ginning November 11th. 


PORTOLAN CHARTS of the Fifteentk, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries, an extraordinary Collection formed by tc late Dr. 
Tleodore Jules Ernest Hamy of Paris. November 19th. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS belonging to the Estate of Robert Hoe. 
November 25th and 26th. 


PRINT COLLECTION of the late Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard. 
November 25th and 26th. 


Collection of Portraits of eminent men and 
November 27th. 


ATCUSTIN DALY 
women of the Stage 


Prints and Autographs 
December 


RARE BOOKS, Illuminated Manuscripts, 
from the collection of a Merchant of Old New York. 
9th and 10th. 


AR™ COLLECTION of John H. A. Lehne of Baltimore, formed in 
Europe and America during the past thirty years. Early in 
1913. 

ART COLLECTION of the late Col. Henry T. Chapman of Rrook- 
lyn, Paintings and Porcelains. Early in 1913. ° 


OTHER SALES in preparation. The Art Collection of Mrs L. G. 
Quinlin of New York; Fine Rugs from the Collection of W. D. 
Eliwanger of Rochester; Art Collection of Felix Hinsberg of 
Passaic; Art Collection of Mrs. Margaret Johnson Johns of New 
York; Part II of the Art Collection of John L. Graves of Bos- 
ton; Part II of the Housman Collection of Americana; Fine 
Books from th Library of the late W. C. Dulles of Phila- 
delphia; Part IV of the Lossing Collection of Americana. Fur- 


ther ..nnouncements later. 


Catalogues are mailed free of charge on application by intending 
All Collections are on free public exhibition previous to sale. 

With unequalled facilities for the exhibition and sale of 

meritorious Art and Literary Collections, this Company in- 

vites correspondence with owners and executors. The 

Sales Season of 1912-1913 is filling up so rapidly that owners 

of important collections desiring dates should make early 
arrangements. 


The Anderson Galleries 


NEW YORK 





























Reproductions of handbills, invitations, 
letters and documents in Lincoln's own 
writing. Tall 12mo, 387 pages. 
$1.80 net; postage 14 cente. 


Why Go to College 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER. 


A sane, convincing, and suggestive 
discussion of the American college 
man and American college problems 
to-day. A notable contribution toward 


E 


| 


the young men 


Wood 


2 pages. Price 
cente. 


The plates for 


interesting and 
A royal 8vo, 


solution of the problem of preparing 


leadership and useful citizenship. 


Attractive and interesting full-page illus- 
trations from etchings and drawings by 
Thomas W Stevens, Helen 
ay Raleigh, and Katherine Merrill. 8vo, 


Prints and Their 
Makers 


Edited, and with an introduction, by 

FITZROY CARRINGTON. 

Essays on engravers and etchers, old 
and modern, by notable authorities, 
discussing with 
phases of etching and engraving from 
the time of Diirer. 


have all been made with much care 
from original etchings, and form an 


Price $3.50 net ; postage 21 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO 


of our nation for 


B. Stevens, 


$1.50 met; postage 13 


authority various 


the illustrations (197) 


valuable collection. 
275 pages of tect. 


UNION 8@Q., 
NEW YORK. 














On the Art 


By EDWARD 


The 
published in years. 





8v0, boards, with illustrations, $2.00; by mail, $2.14 
most important book about the theatre 


Charles H. Sergel & Ce., Chicago 


of the Theatre 


GORDON CRAIG 























| satisfaction and 
| pleasures to make 
|as I can reach. 
| mellowness—worth 


“I have read your last book with solid 
it shall be one of my 


as many people read it 
It is full ripeness and 
tons of ordinary social- 


ist prattle on that subject,” writes John 
| Graham Brooks to Charles F. Dole, author of 
|The Burden of Poverty.” Postpaid 65 cents. 


_B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave., New York 
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. . . . . 
Sixty years of editorial experience in the selec- 
. > >. 
tion of books is your guaranty that nothing 
> * . * > ] 
unworthy in fiction or unreliable in genera 
. . . >. >. 
literature is published over the Cassell imprint. 
The Story of the Renaissance By William Henry Hudson 
Author of “‘An Introduction t the Study of Lite Rousseau and Naturalism in a. fe and Thong 
In this handsome volume of over 250 a ages the author the story of he Renalssar in a delight! his 
narrative, beginning with a chaptet m the Renaiss ae il, followed by chap ers on The Age of en 
and Discoveries, The Revival of Learning, The Rena AnOe Religi Philosophy, 7 lucati Art a 11 
ture Handsomely illustrated with 8 full-page plates from half engravings Net, $1.50 (poatp Sie 
, A coeemers of the Modern World a Oscar Browning, M. A. 
History See eee eee a ae ee OR, Lereet P eee,, Te ne wale st oe be 
SD and other "gations, both ‘fer geod and i l'rofessor Brownlog has written fr mm this polnt of view I s th 
men who dominate this story of the last hundred years (jrent monarchs, statesmen, soldiers, the men giant 
intellect pass before us, and we see at once in these pag how their « enturt has shaped the nati ft “ 
as we know them to-day Not only the history of Eng and the ¢ inental nations ix reviewed, but . ha 
of our own country In two volumes, Svo, cloth Net, 87.50 (postpaid, $7 
| First Sketch of English Literature By Henry Morley, LL.D. 
This standard work, first published In 1873, has been thoroughly revised ane brought down leaths f 
Swinburne and Meredith It is a comprehensive authoritative work of ne arty 1,200 pages, treating of the history 
of English Literature from the earliest times to the present day Vet, $2.00 (postpaid, $2.22) 
The Life of Charles Dickens By His Eldest Daughter 
THE PREFACE 
“I have written this short biography of my father at the reque st of Messrs. Cassell and Company, expressly for 
the young I have little that is new to tell, the subject having already been exhaustively treated in Mr Poster 
‘Life,” and in our own published ‘Letters I have tried t 7 ‘very incident which w n be moet likely 
interest and to appeal to young people; and whenever I hav Nheoe able to use my father’s words, | hav me = 
If the reading of this little book be the means of mak zg any beys and girls love and venerate “the Ma before 
they know and love and venerate the Author and the Genins—I all have accomplished my task with a thankful 
and a grateful heart.’’ Mamie Dickena Vet, $1.00 (postpaid, $1.08) 
Bioaraph Thackeray By Sidney Dark 
[4] —p Y This little book is an intimate ard Mluminating a« mt of the f f the great English novelist by ne 
made an exhaustive study of this subject Vet, 0c. (postpa = 
The Life of Tolstoy By Paul Birukoff 
Existing biographies of the great Russian teacher ar " t extent. unreliab) This unreliability 
from the false manner in which the biographers war aud try to explain, imy ortant sr f t t xt 
and inner life The need, therefore, for a Lif f at t by a thoroughly fri in ‘ ’ 
is evident Such a book Is the short and eres Phy Lif by Paul Birt re on now ton slat ” o- a |! ' 
scholar, well versed in the English languag N mplain be made that the fa of Tols exte ' 
inner life are here overstated or under-emphasized ! himself actually « Lats vated with the an ' 
the present work ind collected personally th cuments from which extracts have been q 
With photogravure frontispiece and 16 full-png et, $1 ft » 
The Man of No Sorrows By Coulson Kernahan 
The author has produced in this book a », be sees the zg of anotl 
a Christ without srffering, without a cr 
kai The High Road to Christ By Rev. Richard Roberts 
Religion Author of ‘‘The Renaissance of Faith."’ y] Ht yh , ‘ : étimele P « ¥ ae a 
Gospels #8 he holds it to-day and the m ‘ 1 he author ha 
—————___ of doubt aie feu himself and fone ! f tun 
Personal Power By Keith Thomas 
Ses ea Pen “ Da 1 Re You rnelf ” : Ww) , i : . "a 
the gue v ‘ headings 4 . 
The Desert Gateway By S. H. Leeder 
on Bn - t dl A. re 1! rail ; 
its kin i escribed hi rhe | 
; The Land of Veiled Women By John Foster Fraser 
Travel Tale, book | C= ony BF . 3 
ee Legion now quarte in Algeria; o 7 I - ‘ ; 
illustration d black a ‘ : 
The New Garden of Canada By F. A. Talbot 
: Ryd =) b I — oo on = ‘ Put ‘ ‘ » 
t face not n new wonders Na 
dustrial—all lying t apd ntly ‘ 4 
map of thé autl B. 
We urge you to ask for our publications of your bookseller. Telephone if more convenient, should find any 


difficulty in securing them promptly, we ‘will gladly supply them dire 











send for our di scrip tit lfa 


| CASSELL & COMPANY, 45 East Nineteenth Street, NEW YORK 
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‘‘We have found it of immense advantage to be able to procure 
these classics in editions at once accurate, well printed, and most 
moderate in price,’’ Prof. R. M. WENLEY, Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Michigan, writes to The Open Court Publishing Co. 


University of Michigan 
ANN ARBOR 
18th Sept., 1912. 
rHE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
thicago, Ill 
GENTLEMEN As you are aware, volumes issued in your “Philosophical Classics” series have been 
used with great profit in the classes of the Philosophical Department of the University of Michigan for 
many years. In conversation with me only last week, one of the local booksellers informed me that “he 
could hardly keep enough of your books in stock to supply the demand.” As the Department enrolled just 
over 1,500 students last vear, he was, no doubt, stating a fact. Berkeley’s “A Treatise Concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge” and Hume's “Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding” are read by the 
hundreds of students who elect Course I, and we have found it of immense advantage to be able to procure 
these classics in editions at once accurate, well printed, and most moderate in price. In other classes, we 
use Kant’s “Prolecomena,” “Aristotle on His Predecessors,” “The Metaphysical System of Hobbes,” Locke’s 
“Essay Concerning Human Understanding,” and Leibniz’s “Discourse on Metaphysics.” You are enabling us 
to send students directly to the sources in books which it is no hardship to them to purchase and to use 
as their own. You are thus serving the cause of sound learning with excellent facilities. 
R. M. WENLEY, D.Phil. Se.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Head of the Dept. of Philosophy. 





The item of expense for text books is a heavy one for many students, and we publish this 
splendid endorsement of the work of The Open Court Publishing Company in the hope that 
other Universities will follow the example of Michigan in providing their students with 
excellent books at lowest cost. 

The Philosophical Classics (16 in number) will be sent for examination, postpaid, on 
request from the Department of Philosophy of any College or University, 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(FOUNDED BY E£. C. HEGELER—1887) 


Publishers of Educational and Scientific Books 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 








A Widely Welcomed Newcomer Among American Standard Quarter.ies Verified in essential facts both by American 
and Earopean Bankers 


THE NEW YALE REVIEW | UNSEEN EMPIRE 


Edited by Wirteur L. Cross, of Yale University. 


OCTOBER CONTENTS By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN Dr. Jordan here shows that 
The Republican Party sii ls os Samuel J. Elder civilized nati all i thei 
The Progressive Party. if _. Herbert Knox Smith LOC avuioDs are al in 1e1r 
The Democratic Party Henry Wade Rogers degree under the domination of 

FIVE POEMS -.aseee. Fannie Stearns Davis a power stronger than kings 

. £ 

LETTERS OF A ROMAN GENTLEMAN ..........G@amaliel Bradford, Jr. or parliaments, more lasting 

rHE NEW SCIENCE OF GEOGRAPHY .......HuUsworth Huntington | . e 

! 1an armies or navie : 

THE MODERN NEWSPAPER AS IT IS............00000 64 A. Maurice Low we —mase-e ot Wines the un 

ARE THE PATRIARCHS HISTORICAL? ... Albert T. Clay seen Empire of Finance. He 

SEM BENELLI ss Will Hutchins §|{ further shows that this mas- 

rHE RETURN TO DICKENS Wilbur L. Cross tery is not now in the hands 

REVIEWS OF IMPORTANT BOOKS of individual men, however 
Here at last are the beginnings of a great American quarterly,” writes an §jj/— powerful, but that it has passed 

suthor it should rapidly assume the commanding position among your over into an impersonal Empire 
of a imilar haracter | 
’ of Debt. Many of the essential 
Sample Copies on Request Three Dollars a Year pa 2 
statements which Dr. Jordan 


. ‘| makes have been verified by 
THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION ‘| leading bankers both in this 
YALE STATION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. ‘| country and abroad. There is 
an “unseen empire” that can to 
a a certain, and perhaps to a 
Y RESEARCH | large, degree sway the deatin- 
in Roston and Harvard Libra — WOODROW WILSON | ies of nations, and the method, 














LIBRAR 


re \ ‘ I motern languages Translation, . . . 
, * spas ' if if not the exact extent of it. is 


f " “ nin, ete 


~ tis Congressional Government. A Study |) . . : - ; 
MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM in American Politics, $1.25. told in this highly informing 


04 Cheetout Street, Bost a, Mase . 
——- | Mere Literature, and Other Essays. and suggestive volume. 
. ) $1.25 net; by mall, $1.32 
Transiation ue. ; 
Re dived Per sale everywhere, AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St., Boston 25 BEACON &ST., BOSTON 




















lation from Freneh and German. High 
ee. Mies Julia Franklin, care The Nation 
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CHIVALRY IN ENGLISII LIT- 
ERATURE 


By W. H. SCHOFIELD, Professor 
of Comparative Literature in 
Harvard University. 

Ready November 5. 

Four lectures on Chaucer, Mal- 
ory, Spenser, and Shakespeare de- 
livered by the author at the Sor- 
bonne and at the University of 
Copenhagen. 


MEMOIRE de MARIE CAROLINE 
REINE DE NAPLES 


By R. M. JOHNSTON, Assistant 
Professor of Modern History in 
Harvard University. 


Svo. 340 pages. $2.00. 


An account of the revolution in 
the kingdom of Sicily and of the 
political duel between the Queen 
and Lord William Bentinck. 


The Cotton Manufacturingla- 
dustry in the United States 


By M. T. COPELAND, Instructor 
in Economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Ready November 15. 


A comprehensive study of the 
history, development, and present 
organization of the cotton manu 
facturing industry in the United 
States. 








THE BARRINGTON-BERNARD 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Edited by EDWARD CHANNING, 
Professor of History in Harvard 
University. 

In Press. 

Letters from Governor Francis 
Bernard to his political backer in 
England, covering ten of the most 
interesting years in the history of 
Massachusetts. 








HARVARD STUDIES IN CLAS- 
SICAL PHILOLOGY 


Volume 23. 

176 pages. $1.50. 
papers by Margaret 
Coleman Waites, William H. P. 
Hatch, Chandler Rathfon Post, 
Henry Wheatland Litchfield, and 
Charles Homer Haskins. A com- 
plete list of the contents of the ser- 
ies will be sent on request. 


SvO 
Includes 











YEARBOOKS OF RICHARD Il, 
12, 1368 


Edited by GEORGE F. DEISER. 
In Press. 

The first step toward filling the 
only gap in the English Common 
Law Reports, from the time of 
Henry Ill. to the present date 
Most of the cases reported are ap 
parently taken from manuscripts 
never before consulted. 











A COMPLETE 


LIST OF THE 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY WILL BE SENT 


POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON REQUEST 


PUBLICATION 
OFFICE. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 











The 
Mosher Books 


Y new catalogue for 1912 

is now ready. Its spe- 

cial literary value has given 
this List a unique position in 
the world of bookmaking for 
booklovers. A beautifully pro- 
portioned octavo, in old rose 
wrappers, is sent without 
charge to all who are interested 
in choice editions at moderate 





prices. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 











2 UNIVERSITY HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


“ The Most Remarkable Book of the Day” 
Retrospection 


An Analytical Review of the Century, Political and Personal 
By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 
A fitting companion to 


The New Pacific 


REVISED EDITION 
An Economic Survey of the Great Ocean, Its Opulent Shores and Its Enchanting Isles 


At All Bookstores. Cloth, Crown 800, Each, Net $2; by Mail, $2.15 


THE 


BANCROFT 


COMPANY, Publishers, 
156 Fifth Ave., 





New York 























O’BRIEN’S MINNESOTA PIONEER 
SKETCHES, illustrated, 372 pages, and 
O’BRIEN’S “‘CHIMES OF CHEER,”’ 421 
pages. $1.50 each, postpaid. 

FRANK E. O'BRIEN, 


2709 Colfax So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Four Stories by a New Writer 


CHARLES LEE 


The Widow Woman 

Our Little Town 
Dorinda’s Birthday 
Paul Carah, Cornishman 


Stories written with humor, tenderness 
vigor, and a deep Insight into tie hearts of 
men and women. Rach, $1.25 net 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 W. 23d Street 














AN EXTRAORDINARY BOOK 


Johann Schoepf’s Travels in the Confederation 
1783-1784 


The American Commonwealth of that period 
1623 Chestnut St., Phila 






For descriptive matter, address the Publisher, WI LLIAM J. CAMPBELL 

















THE BOOK YOU NEED 
, c pla : K . t ‘ip + _ + if t me . ; ; 
Hilken ] ' in ‘ ‘ 
"ha f ree ' 
t er ree 
‘ Liove tomf ‘ 
re st \ 
» not intend to travel 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
General Agents 
i777 &. Gay St. BALTIMORE 
TYPEWRITING for authors; proofren 
evising, et LECTOR, Rox %, Station ID. % y 
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New Fiction 





Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the PanamaCanal 


« womlerful series of lithographs of Panama 
Penm during the past winter, are here reproduced in book form 
om ¢ f pulled and sold separately in the print shops 


y a few impressions will be 


ginal lithographs costs about 


~ detall of the originals 


$400.00 


and the Canal, and done on the apot by 
Of the lithographs 


All are given here in reproduction 


lustrations, with Mr. Pennell’s introduction, giving his experiences and im 


f descript'on of each picture 


shed paper LAthograph by 


Volume 74x10 inches Beautifully print 


Pennell on cover 


Large &vo. Cloth intatd, 81.25 net. Postpaid, 31.40. 





MASTERPIRCES OF THE SEA 


William T. Richards 


A Brief Outline of his Life and 
Work. 


Hy MARRHISON 8S. MORRIS. 


Everybody knows a Richards, with its 
magnificent surf and towering cliffa, but 
noboty knows much about tue artist him 
f This is remedied by this brief, sym 
biography Richards’s life was 
fu of charm and actio ami deeply con 
nected with the new currents of American 
painting Every American who is proud 
f native art will went thi« collection of 
reproductions of the finest examples of his 
art 


18 illustrations in duotone. 
Cloth, 81.00 net. Postpaid, 81.10. 


me 


patheti« 





An American Glossary 


Being an Attempt to Illustrate 
Certain Americaniams Upon 
Historical Princeples. 

By RICHARD H. THORNTON. 
This invaluable work conta’ms more than 
13,000 quotations arranged according to 
their dates No attempt is made to 
reki ter tine voluminous outpouring of 
modern slang, but it includes some modern 
slang expressions which are too character 
istic to be left out; also others belonging 
to the period of the hunter and the back- 
weodsman This important work fills a 
partienlar need, as at the present time 
there ts no dictionary of Americanisrrs 
compiled upen historical principles. 


Two volts. vo. Cloth, 87.50 net. 





The Flowing Road 


Adventuring on the Great Rivers of South America 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 


Mr. Whitney has gathered in this volume 
river expeditions into the heart of South 


experiences of five separate overland and 
America, beginning in 1902 


Largely these were 


noe and chiefly on streams more or les connected,—hbence the sign‘ficance of the title 


rhe Flowing Road." 


object of visiting sevage and unknown natives 


Two of the author's most prolonged journeys were taken with the 


in the southeastern corner of Venesuela. 


There are startling adventures with animals of various kinds, and the author's trip alone 
with one of the natives, to reach the unknown land at the head of the Orinoco through the 
mst of hostile Indians and alomet impassable natural barriers, is a chapter in travel 


“iventure which has rarely been equalled 


There is a chapter devoted entirely to the 


subject of preparation for travelling in tropical regions with directions as to clothing, cook 


Ing utenella, food, et 


Twenty-four inserts and maps. 8vo. 


Cloth, 83.00 net. Postpaid, $3.20. 





Modern Dancing 
Ny J. KB. CR pod cee FLITCH, 


Thies beok is an eortginal treatment of 
modern dancing—of dancing, that is, since 
ben of the Nena meance with special 
the dancing of to-day The 
lers dancing only in so far as 
taken seriously as an art He 
ally of the various kinds of 
iw amd fall of the ballet 

} danet wernpentine danc’nge, ete 
With eight ituatrations in color 
and forty in black and white. 
Large &vo. Cloth, gilt top, 83.75 

net. 





Our English Cathedrals 


By the REV. JAMES SIBREE. 


Many books have been written about our 
English cathedrals. but Rev. James Sibree 
has nevertheless found something fresh to 
say about them, and what is just as much 
to the ont, be has succeeded in saying It 
in a fresh a interesting manner, The 
volumes are based on half a century's 
“tid } esliastical architeeture, 


Fully illustrated by photographs 
and block plans. Two volumes. 
Svo. Cloth, 82.50 net. 





1 VALUABLE 


CONTRIBUTION TO CIVIL WAR LITERATURE 


General Jubal A. Early 


Sutoblographical Sketch and Narrative of the War Between the States. 
With Introductory Notes by HR. H. Early. 
irged by many well-known Southern Leaders to write this account of 


took therein from the 
of Fort Suamte to the end 


f owing the 
reanize an 
fr 


' twle true 
' rt 


“ rk has heretofore 


om Jefferson 
nh connect’on 


Tay Robe 
witl narrativ This is given in the 


* are phases of the 


over 


Jiiuatrated, avo. Cloth, 88.50 net. 


time he was appo'mted Colonel In the Vol- 
He entered the 
and the value placed upon his services is 
- La Charles S. Venab'e, 


ry « 7 it would be expected from the 


War, manauvres of the troops, and plans of 
a 


Postpaid, 83.75. 


LADY DOC 


CAROLINE LOCKHART 
Aathor of 
“ME-SMITH” 


A Breath of 
Vigorous Life 
from the 

New Wesi 


“Me—Smith,” the big Western novel of 
1911, ran into seven large editions. “The 
Lady Doc” will be even more popular. 
There is the humor and excitement of 
breezy Western life; and the strong per- 
sonality of the Lady Doc dominates every 
scene until the big climax. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


The First Hurdle 
AND OTHERS 

By JoHn Repp Scort, Author of “The 
Last Try.” Frontispiece in color by 
James Montgomery Flagg. Cloth, $1.25 
net. Postpaid, $1.37. 

These stories are full of dash and go, 
witty dialogue, and clever character 
drawing. 


A Jewel of the Seas 


By Jessie KAUFMAN. Illustrated in 
color by Gayle Hoskins. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1.37 

An enchanting novel of Hawaiian social 
life. 


The Ordeal 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, Author 
of “The Raid of the Guerilla.” Frontis- 
piece in color by Douglas Duer. Cloth, 
$1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32. 

An impassioned romance of a strong 
man’s reawakened love for the woman 
who jilted him, now the widow of an- 
other man. 
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rise of the feminine from the earliest 
times down to the present. It is not an 
argument for woman's rights, but it is 
a most convincing picture of her proper 
place in the whole scheme of things. No 
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favorably regards the present agitation 
seriously can afford to ignore this vol- 
ume. 12mo Cloth, $1.50 net. Post- 
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